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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 



So much benefit has been derived by University Students, Teachers, 
and lovers of English literature generally, from those literary studies 
of Professor J. Macmillan Brown that have been already 
published, that we have felt justified in securing the right to publish 
the series of lectures on Milton's Samson Agonistes, which were 
originally delivered at Canterbury College during the author's tenure 
of the Chair of English Literature. The classic forming the subject 
of these essays ranks among the very finest of English masterpieces, 
but it presents unusual difficulties to the student who would become 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit in which it was created ; and we feel 
sure that all candidates for Public Examinations for which this work is 
prescribed, as well as general readers, will obtain considerable assistance 
from Professor Brown's Studies. These provide a complete treatment 
of the art and thought of the book, and enable the Student and Teacher 
t(J comprehend thoroughly its place in the development of English 
literature and philosophy. 
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INDEX AND SUMMARY. 



I. — The Earlier Life of Milton. 

(i). The ideal picture of a poet's life and mind is streaked with 
fancifulness and unreality. (2). The contrasted picture of the reality 
has a tinge of bathos in it. (3). The bathos is due to the crudity and 
unripe art of youth. The poetry of mature life is full of the wisdom of 
experience, and, when great, has something of the sublimity of great 
•deeds and great lives. (4). But the earlier years and works of a poet 
like Milton have to be gauged before the effect his immersion in politics 
and the great world has had on his final and mature poetry can be 
estimated. (5). The environment of a poet's first years is of exceptional 
importance in valuating and understanding his art. 

(6). Milton was a Londoner, like so many of our great poets, and, 
like them, drew from his familiarity with the life of a great city a deep 
interest in human nature. (7). His childhood, passed within the sound 
■of Bow-bells, drank in the solemnity and the majestic rhythm of church 
music. (8). Around him, in the home of his boyljood, music, especially 
the music of the psalms and the organ, floated like an atmosphere. 
^9). But the echo of the great city's tragedy and comedy entered as 
deeply into the music of his poetry. (10). It is, however, the tragic 
and melancholy aspect of the torrent of city life that left its deepest 
impress on his spirit. 

(11). And this induced in his nature a reaction towards peaceful 
sylvan scenery such as he enjoyed at Horton, where he wrote many of 
his youthful poems. (12). By such an environment, as well as by his 
own nature and upbringing, was he drawn to pastoral poetry. (13). It 
was much affected by Puritan poets, and his whole education was 
■conducted in a Puritan environment. (14). His bent towards reading 
and schalarship made him feel that there was a greater poetic task 
before him than the efRisions of his youth. 

(15). He calmly broke off his poetic career and plunged into the sea 
of controversy and civil war that raged round him : he seemed to have 
the confidence of a seer that the time would come for his greatest work. 
<i6). The war within his household and in the great world without 
ripened his talents as nothing else could have done ; and the contrast 
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in thi« respect between his early poems and his last is reflected in the 
youthful portrait of the " Lady of Christ's " and that of the furrowed 
face of the sightless Puritan Samson. 

(17). There is no preparation for great imaginative work, but the 
schooling of spiritual anguish which must lash out of the nature all 
vanity and self-involution. (18). It is a. difficult task to suppress the 
utterances of the crude stage of life and to await the maturity that 
comes from such a schooling. (19). Milton scarcely claimed his 
youthful poems and passed through twenty years of struggle and agony 
before he felt ripe for the final work of his life. 

II. — The Milton of "Samson Agonistes." 

(l). The unpoetic spirit is born blind ; the infinite side of Nature 
and human nature is unrecognised by it ; for this is the true sphere of 
imagination and poetry ; and he who knows it is poet though he never 
write a line. (2). But this spiritual sense is narrow, short-sighted and 
superficial until years and stern experience have brought the philosophic 
mind. (3). Nor can it ever lose its narrowness and superficiality before 
the harsh schooling of life has turned every utterance into a deed. 

(4), Milton clearly felt this when he laid aside his great poetic 
ambitions and projects after writing his youthful poems, and refused 
to resume them till he had had the reality of existence burned into his 
spirit. (5). There is scarcely a trace of the poet in his first prose 
pamphlets, the controversial attacks on the Church. (6). His divorce 
pamphlets rise somewhat higher, for in them he has the stimulus of the 
wounded spirit ; but it is in his pleas for better education and for more 
freedom that his prose reaches its highest and its nearest approach to- 
the poetical. (7). His political pamphlets are marked by the pitiless 
mockery and intolerant bitterness and arrogance that make politics, at 
all times, resemble civil war. His parting shots, as he retired from the 
contest, have less of the political bigot and more of the political 
philosopher in them. (8). But the arena of combat had been an 
essential preparation for his Samson Agonistes. 

(9). What drew Milton to the theme when first he thought of it was 
the invincible power of Samson in harassing and overcoming his foes 
and the foes of his country ; but his blindness and defeat made him,, 
after the Restoration, dramatise the dark close of the hero's life. 
(10). The analogy between the writer and his theme inspires him 
with an almost religious enthusiasm. (11). The drama was almost 
autobiographic ; and in writing it he felt that he was not appealing to 
his contemporaries but to a posthumous audience " fit though few." 
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fr'2). His blindness has made him keenly sensitive to the criticisms 
of his condition and these he puts into the mouths of Manoa and the 
Chorus. (13). And it is not his enemies alone that criticise him ; he 
has borne their persecution without a murmur : it is the conduct and 
criticism of his friends he most resents and especially their intercession 
on his behalf. (14). He can still fight his enemies, if need be, and 
take pleasure in fighting them, if they come to grips with him ; but it 
is the enmity of his own household, the desertion of those who professed 
to love him, that he takes most to heart. 

(is). But when time " brings in its revenges " he will triumph out ot 
his forgotten grave. (16). He had no hope of victory in his now brief 
life ; for, even in his obscurity, the echo of the wild revels at court 
could reach his ears. (17)- And not a voice was raised against its 
brutal mockery of all that was great and noble in England. (l8). But 
his confidence in the ultimate triumph of his cause, the cause of freedom, 
was unshaken. (19). He saw beneath the seeming success of the 
pursuit of pleasure ; he knew that life goes deeper than buffoonery, and 
that it is more often the scorned truth than the scorner of it that masters 
the world. (20). His eye penetrated the veil of things that seem, and 
he saw the future almost as plainly as the past, for to the moral 
government of the universe the future is as the past and duty well done 
may suffer eclipse, but only for a moment. 

III. — The Art of "Samson Agonistes." 

(l). Emotions dominate the work of the artist and they float and 
change without ceasing. (2). It is this that makes it so difficult to 
enter into the spirit of any other literature than that of our own day. 
(3). The literature of even our own tongue presents great difficulties, if 
the time that produced it is distant, unless it is saturated with thought 
and experience. (4). And, if it imitates a foreign literature, it repels 
youthful readers especially, for they demand sensuous beauty in their 
art. (S). Maturer thought plucks off the veil of sensuous beauty and 
seeks the abiding reality underneath. (6). It knows the depths that lie 
in tragedy. 

(7). The truth of this was never more striking than in the contrast 
between Comus, the successful, beautiful drama of youth, and Samson 
Agonistes, the massive tragedy of a defeated life. (8). Both have 
Greek models, but the one is graceful and smooth, the other is rugged 
and severe. (9). The one is a hybrid of the Greek and the Hebraic 
spirit, an artificial cross between the classical and the romantic, 
a poem more beautiful in the expression than in the thought, and so 
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more attractive for youthful readers. (lo). The other is all agonism ; 
the style is that of a spiritual wrestler, (ii). It is un-Greek in its 
troubled faith and its cross currents of feeling. (12). And Milton feels 
that it is not Greek in either its form or its spirit, for it is not meant for 
the stage but for the reader. (13). He felt that he was a Puritan 
student addressing a Puritan audience. 

(14). But the play is Greek in its rejection of the Elizabethan 
fusion of comedy and tragedy and in its introduction of tragic irony. 
(15). It is ultra-Greek in its primitive rigidity of form and its primitive 
religiosity. (16). And it is consummately dramatic in its absolute 
freedom from partisanship, (17) and in its adaptation of the style and 
atmosphere to the character and the scenes. (18). And it is purely 
dramatic and purely Greek in its exhibition of tragic irony at the close. 
(19). This is all the deeper that it expresses the tragic hope and 
expectation of the poet himself. 

(20). In the catastrophe of Samson's death he saw some event like the 
French Revolution occur. The success of the English people in their 
civil war, the cue and stimulus of France towards her mighty uprising, 
also gave the poet confidence that history would repeat itself with still 
more success. His faith in the just government of the Cosmos, his 
passion for freedom, and his poetic imagination made him a seer of the 
cataclysm that was to be. 

IV. — Milton's Samson. 

(i). All existence yearns after immortality. (2). There is an 
antagonism between this yearning as it appears in the race and as 
it appears in the individual ; in the one it smoothes down differences in 
order to make the race a unity and individuality ; in the other it strives 
after the exceptional and the differentiating. (3). In the beginning the 
race-yearning, the assimilating principle, predominates ; but, as history 
proceeds, it more and more succumbs to the passion for differentiation. 
(4.) In the primitive struggle of man with Nature the chief distinction 
of individual from individual lay in muscularity. 

(6). Myth and tradition have thus generally consecrated the prize 
fighter as the primitive hero. (6). In the Samson of the Bible there is the 
amalgamation of such a figure and that of the wise patriot, of the wild 
exogamic paleolithic cave-dweller and the man of an age of civilisation, 
astuteness, irony, and practical jest. (7). Milton completed the fusion, 
but laid emphasis on the later version of this character, as the wise 
patriot ; for thus could he read a lesson to his age and a prophecy 
to future ages. 
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(8). The first monologue displays the hero as Puritan, yet subtly^ 
introspective, desperate, yet confident and proud of the time to 
come. (9). He is a man of Milton's age and <i poet of Milton's 
calibre, keenly percipient of the beauty of Nature that the veil of 
blindness has covered from him for ever. (10). He discusses and 
analyses the faculty and organ o. vision with the subtle scientific 
philosophy of the seventeenth century. (11). But his blindness serves 
him as a cloak ; for he is as vulnerable to criticism and rumour as 
a man of an introspective civilisation. Shakespeare's Antony and he 
are alike far removed from the callous immobility of a primitive world. 
(12). But the Puritan Revolution lies between the two ; and hence 
Antony is a " mailed Bacchus," Samson is a Hebrew Cromwell, both 
involved in tragic ruin. (13). He analyses minutely the phenomena of 
his soul-history like the Puritan Cromwell, and confidently distinguishes 
the Voice of God within him from the promptings of his own fallen 
nature. 

(14). Nor has God wholly abandoned him in his fall. Into his 
spirit, as he listens to the prosing condolence and advice of his father, 
there comes an inspiration from on high ; he sees his grave cut across 
his path, but a grave filled with thousands of his country^s foes. 
(15). He cannot sleep for thinking of his resolve ; for his soul, with 
modern sensitiveness to the stings of thought, masters him ; and there 
is no anodyne for that but death. (16). But the approach of Dalila 
puts all his modernity of soul to flight, andhe becorfes the primitive 
man again, torn by wild passion as by an evil spirit. (17). The mood 
passes into an equally primitive stoicism and defiance before the insults 
of his Philistine^ nval. (18). And,, possessed with so primitive a 
passion, the love of revenge, he seizes the culminating Philistine insult, 
the request to show off his strength to their reVellers^and turns ifinto 
a culminating triumpTi. , 

fig). Happy he was >only in his death ; happier perha^Tie would 
have been had death swept into oblivion his memory and his fame 
along with the quivering tissues. (20). For man's longings and 
previsions are blind, and the sooner he learns to keep silent over 
them, the better for himself and the world. (21). But Samson is 
youthful and crude in spirit and he gives voice to his agonies like 
a wild creature of the forest. (22). He does indeed suffer deeply. 
The power to interpret the face of friend or foe has been taken from 
him. (23). He has been caged by his lifelong foes for their merriment. 
(24). But deepest grief of all, he had betrayed his cause and his God, 
and his sun was setting in failure and ruin. (25). Yet there was light 
on the horizon. He was dragging thousands of the foes of his country 
and of his God into darkness with him. 
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— V. — Milton's Dalila. 

(i). Institutions and customs that are now wholly evil were once an 
essential factor in human progress. Slavery had to discipline man into 
habits of regular and fixed labour. (2). And civilised man slowly 
realised that the servile stage of wifehood so necessary to the primitive 
household must entirely vanish if civilisation is to advance. The status 
of women as a property has become nothing but evil. (3). For 
haughty patronage on the one side tends to induce slavish weaknesses 
and vices on the other. (4). Milton's attitude to women and the effect 
of it upon his household illustrate this clearly. He was a combatant 
against the divine right of kings ; but his fight for liberty stopped there ; 
he was as keen a champion of the divine right of husbands. So much 
has the stage of history and his conditions, to do with a man's logic. 

(5). The Biblical portrait of Dalila harmonised more closely with 
his mental attitude than did that of Samson ; and it was more self- 
consistent. (6). So hostile was the old Hebrew artist to his Philistine 
theme that the poet could afford to play the dramatist towards her, and 
appear almost impartial. (7). He therefore makes her represent 
herself as the patriotic heroine, the Philistine Joan of Arc, instead of 
the pitiless harlot of the Bible narrative. (8). He makes her the wife 
of Samson, who pleads her eagerness to keep him tied to her side by 
his blindness ; he makes her also the fond, unreasoning devotee of her 
religion that man has brought up woman to be by her education and 
household training. (9). The poet failed to see that the arguments he 
put into her mouth were irrefutably logical, that, if woman is the 
weaker vessel, it is the man's duty to keep his secrets from her and save 
her from the consequences of her own perfectly natural emotions and 
vmreasoning fidelity to country and religion. (10). He takes the 
sinister view of her nature, and coming as he does long before Darwin, 
he counts it as inexplicable, one of the mysteries and puzzles of God's 
world. (ll). The anomaly rises from Milton turning the harlot of the 
Bible story into the wife ; her lust for gold makes all that is womanly 
and wifely in her seem incongruous. 

(12). But the incongruity allows the poet to paint a striking picture 
of the hero's remorse for his weakness. '(13). It also enables him to 
paint the loathsome falsity of a woman's nature, once it has left the 
path of rectitude. (14). In spite of his failure to see the cause in her 
servile training and position, he reaches fundamental truth iri his 
portraiture of feminine wickedness. (15). The scene between the 
blinded hero and his betrayer and wife is one of the most powerful and 
psychologically true in the pages of English drama. She returns to 
her falsity and he to his suicidal resolve^ ■ - - 
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(l6). He was face to face with the stony sphinx of destiny ; and 
there was nothing left for him but to die. (17). He had seen all his 
ideals of truth and loyalty shattered by those whom he had trusted 
most; and life had lost every charm. (18). There is no cure for the 
wounds when the nearest and dearest have betrayed us. But incom- 
parably nobler is it to be the betrayed who seeks death than the betrayer 
who continues to live and deceive. {19). The most immedicable form 
of this falsity is the domestic ; so found the poet and his hero. (20). 
Life they felt was hopeless witlrsUch a wound in the very heart. 



/ 



VI. — The History of the Time as it Appears in 
" Samson Agonistes." 

(l). As in men, so in history, the outer garments and gay trappings 
are the transitory ; it is the invisible and silent spirit that never decays. 
(2). The history of an age rewrites itself as it recedes into the past and 
in the light of man's advancing spirit. Not infrequently the loudest 
events fall silent and forgotten, and the most insignificant features rise 
into strong relief. {3). The least apparent movements of an age often 
gauge its importance. (4). The great and the lowly, the much-lauded 
and the obscure often change places in the judgment of posterity, and 
in the illumination that later development throws upon a time. 

(5). The best mirrors of an age are its greatest books; and its greatest 
books are those that have been written without the eye being constantly 
on the mirror. The best have been produced without immediate 
prospect of an audience. (6). The fashionable circle and critics miss 
the reality in following convention. In the Restoration period the 
despised and prosecuted Puritans held in their hands whatever th^e 
was of lasting fame in the time. (7), For them Bunyan and Milton 
wrote ; and The Pilgrims Progress, Paradise Lost and Samson 
Agonistes explain the evolution of English civilisation between the 
Civil War and the nineteenth century as the recorded history of events 
can never do. 

(8). Samsoti Agonistes not only forecasts the time to come, but 
mirrors its own time. Philistia is the Carolan court and Samson is 
blinded and tortured Puritanism. (9). Harapha is no caricature of 
the Restoration courtier with his braggartry and his duelling code 
of honour. Drawcansir, in The Rehearsal, is scarcely so true a 
portrait of the Restoration ideal. (10). The Philistine champion uses 
language that must often have been used to the Puritans and especially 
to Milton by the parasites of Charles II. (ll). But the Cavalier 
was not always a swaggerer ; he was in his earlier phases more 
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often a dealer in effeminacy and falsehood. (12). Dalila represents 
this subtle refinement and treachery as well as the Cavalier love 01 
finery which the Puritans so despised. (13). Milton dramatises in her 
dialogue with Samson the shiftiness and subtlety of Charles I. and his 
court in dealing with the parliament. (14). Not that the republicans 
satisfied Milton with their conduct ; Samson condemns his own words 
and acts. And like him the Puritans were handed over to the 
Philistines, bound hand and foot to be mocked and tortured. 

(15). The poet in his last great work foresees the future as only the 
dying can. (16). There is an awe around the portal of death that gives 
a prophetic significance to the sayings of those who are passing through 
it. (17.) And the wise, as they approach, seem to see farthest into the 
zone of dream that encircles life. (iS). Dreams have often the future 
in them, and most of all the dreams of sleep's twin brother. In this 
last great effort of the poet, we now know he saw across the ages the 
revolutions that were to be. 



I. 

THE EARLIER LIFE OF MILTON. 



I. At the word poet in its noblest sense, 
there rises before our minds the most brilliant 
ideal of a life. For the fire of heaven, we 
think, is within the heart of him who owns it ; 
and yet he has not the stern purpose and often 
tragic fate of the prophet. He has a mission ; 
but it is not to convince the sodden spirits of 
unwilling men, or press some neglected truth 
on a scornful world. His is to worship the 
beauty of life, and to fire men with the enthus- 
iasm of its worship, to stand in the cathedral of 
infinity and hear the spheral music that sounds 
for ever through its aisles. Amongst the clus- 
tering stars his soul is born, its essence moulded 
of their most ethereal airs, its thoughts silvery 
clear as their sheen by night, its heart touched 
with the melody of worlds beyond worlds. And 
round it in its flight to earth the loves and 
graces fly, eager to find a form that will express 
its fairness. Amid the summer woods the years 
of its childhood fleet, a summer dream, its senses 

A 
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lulled by all that is sweet in nature, no jarring 
note to break the rhythm from the throats of 
birds, no grosser air to mar the breath of 
flowers. Beside the silver brooks, and through 
the mazy forest, good fairies guide its tender 
footsteps and bring divine ambrosia to stay his 
hunger. And when grown strong in thew and 
shapely in limb, he ventures out into the 
crowded ways of men, the halo round his head 
and his comeliness of form draw every eye ; 
and around him women worship and men admire 
and spread his name ; but he — he only looks 
into their eyes to see the depths of the human 
soul and to know the tragic sorrows that live 
there. He has no aim in life but song, and 
themes he must find amid the haunts of men, 
themes to set against the silence of the stars 
and the majesty of the unmeasured spaces of 
the sky. And " dowered with the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, the love of love," he leads 
human hearts by his song from the passions 
and the sordid ways of life and teaches them 
the beauty of existence. But when his youth 
has touched its zenith, and the years threaten 
blemish and decay, the artist finger of death 
lays the last colours on the picture, that it may 
rest in the memory of men, unmarred by the 
yellow ruin of autumn or the cold horror of 
winter. 
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2. But the reality is far other than this. 
How often is the poetic soul born into sordid 
poverty or hard, unsympathetic surroundings ! 
Within the little body, half-clad and shivering, 
lie thoughts that transcend the limits of the 
world, and feelings that are harassed by the 
moan and wail of all existence. Scarcely dare 
he utter them, lest the breath of scorn should 
wither them, or the poverty of language pinch 
and distort their meaning. Ah ! never will he 
find leisure to give them the loved mould they 
■demand, never will he find words or music 
worthy of them, never will he find a heart to 
throb in answer to them. Weary, sordid cares 
jostle them out of his being, the practical needs 
of life laugh them to scorn. And ever, when 
he comes to utter them, the search for rhyme, 
weary and often fruitless, quenches the divine 
yearning and brings his instincts as allies to the 
scorn without. The critic jeers at his efforts as 
trivial and unmanly, and if he has not mastered 
some practical sphere in the world, his own 
stronger spirit feels the sting of truth in 
the rnockery. There is no reconciling the 
spontaneity of inspiration and the artificial, 
often-baffled quest through the mazes of the 
dictionary ; and if he has a sense of humour, 
it will reveal to him the nonsense of many of 
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the rhymes that offer, and that will ruin all the 
dignity of his emotion or thought. More clam- 
orous needs or pursuits call him away, and his 
jnanhood ripens, and overshadows the rhyming^ 
poet's career, making it seem futile and un- 
manly. 

3. But there is a later stage that the nobler 
poetic spirit may reach, if it survives the 
struggle of passion and base contact with 
worldly motive and act. The greatest poets 
ever survive their youth and throw off its green 
artificialities and crudenesses. They come 
through a period of agonising with life, and 
when they reach the summit of manhood,, 
whence they can see old age receding into the 
twilight of death, they have known the sorest 
griefs that rack and harass the human heart ;: 
they have searched the depths of divine sorrow ; 
and have brought to its shore the priceless 
treasure of wisdom. They have faced despair 
and death ; they have borne insult and scorn,, 
and slander ; they have fought with all the 
terrors of life ; and, like Dante, they have paced 
the gloomy way of Hades. They have ceased 
to be the mere worshippers of beauty and 
seekers after sweet melody; they feel everything^ 
trivial beside the great tragedy of life. Their 
sense of the music of language and of Nature is 
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Still there, a secret guiding spirit ; but no more 
will they quench or trammel noble conception 
by effort after rhyme or artificial ornament. 
The whole of their spiritual force will centre in 
the wisdom they have found in the life-struggle. 
All their youth and manhood have been but a 
time of probation for this final work. All their 
agony and overwhelming toil have been well 
spent in preparation for this. A majestic gloom 
envelopes it, a sublimity of sorrow, a sense of 
the tragedy of being. No youthful poet has 
•ever given the world a poem such as this. It 
is impossible without long anguish and struggle. , 

4. The earlier life of Milton, then, has no 
mere fanciful bearing on Samso'A Agonistes 
and his last poems. We cannot understand 
them fully without the periods of probation and 
struggle that preceded and prepared for them, 
just as the crust of the earth is a mystery un- 
less we know the elements and the long geo- 
logical ages that have gone to the making of it. 
We have to account for the persistence of the 
poetic instinct that could survive through a 
generation of wars and controversies political 
and theological, and remain strong enough after 
it all to inspire such noble poems as Paradise 
Lost and this drama ; and we have to see what 
changes his immersion in public life wrought in 
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his poetic faculty and his poetic material. For 
some have held that this poet would have done 
better work had he continued the lyrical vein 
of his youth and devoted his life to a scholar's 
tasks ; whilst they can see in the poems of his 
last years the havoc that his period of struggle 
produced in his imagination, and the forms it 
took. It is far from an idle task, therefore, to 
trace the germs of his final creations in the 
earlier period, and to see the shaping and 
influence they received from his career. 

5. The place of a man's birth and of his 
infancy and childhood is of great importance, 
even when he is prosaic and destined for a 
merely practical life ; for it lays the first impres- 
sions on the mind in its most receptive state, 
'and moulds the thoughts that will afterwards 
be guiding memories. But in the case of a 
poet its influence is incalculable ; for his whole 
nature is plastic to the sensuous impressions of 
early life ; everything that touches the imagi- 
nation becomes an imaginative impulse, when 
he has reached his creative stage. 

6. Like some of our greatest English poets, 
Milton was a Londoner. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Pope, Keats, Browning, poets as various in 
their genius as poets of the same nation well 
could be, passed their earliest years in the great 
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city, and drew from its crowded life their first 
poetic breath. Removed though they are so 
widely from one another in the essential 
elements of their poetry, they yet have common 
qualities ; they are deeply absorbed in the 
hurry .and jostle of life, in the passionate ro- 
mances that shoulder each other daily in the 
streets of a crowded city, in the ever-shifting 
tragedy or humour of men and women forced 
into close neighbourhood, and in the bewilder- 
ing labyjinth of destinies that cross and 
re-cross one another where a myriad interests 
clash. It is human nature they are primarily 
interested in ; even Keats with his youthful 
sensuousness and love of beauty is ever drawn 
off from his pursuit of his Greek ideal by the 
turbid romance and restless drama of the life 
of men. 

7. Milton has this mark of city birth upon his 
whole poetic nature ; it is the play of human 
emotions he watches and represents, the 
emotions that are stirred amid or near human 
crowds ; and even where he is primarily [ 
religipus, it is the fate of the mass of humanity ' 
that absorbs him, the passions and destinies 
that are common to all who have a human soul. 
He was born in the very centre of London, in 
Bread Street, almost underneath the swing of 
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the bells of Bow Church ; probably the first 
sound that arrested the little spirit as it came 
into the December morning air was their 

-rhythmic clang that told the hour before dawn ; 
and who can tell but the measured pace of their 
music, as they called the worshippers to prayers, 
or knelled the dead to their resting-place, may 
have taught his ear that majesty of verse which 
never fails him in his great epic ; it has at least 
something of their monotone and their leisured 
gravity of pace ; and we might well dream we 
hear their wrangling chimes, their midnight 
alarms, and their funereal toll, as we listen to 
its wars and revolts and stately marches of 
death. Of one thing we may be sure, that the 
organ-music that peals through so much of his 

r poetry, the choral chant that echoes down his 
poetic life, and the faint sound of prayer that 
haunts his song from first to last, come out of 
that old church which dominated the home of 
his childhood. We have a portrait of him at 
the age of ten, and there is a half-rapt, half- 
introspective look on the face, and a sweet 
complacency about the lips and eyes, as if 
mufifled pulsings of devout melody were afloat 
in the air around him. 

8. And within his own home, there was 
nothing to mar these religiously musical 
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impressions. His mother was devotedly bene- 
volent ; whilst his father was a most skilful 
musician and thoughtful religionist. The house 
resounded in leisure times with the music of the 
instruments it contained ; and as the puritan 
scrivener sat at his organ and composed, we 
can imagine the solemn-eyed child sink from 
his play into song-thralled reverie. The finest 
composers of the time must have been frequent 
visitors at the house ; for, seven years before 
the birth of the poet, we find his father's name 
in a volume of madrigals called The Triumphs 
of Oriana, as the writer and composer of one 
of them. And he continued to add to his 
reputation by setting lamentations and psalms 
to music. The well-known tunes, Norwich 
and York are his, and we are told ' ' that within 
memory half the nurses of England were used 
to sing (the latter) by way of lullaby." No 
wonder the boy, when he came to manhood, 
laid such stress in his educational scheme on 
the influence of music, and that when he came 
to write poetry, he seems often to be listening 
to some anthem melodiously sung. 

9. But it is not always so ; the world had 
been too much with him ; the life of men cross- 
ing one another in their purposes and fates had 
sunk too deeply into his nature to leave his art 
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free from those discords that woven together 
produce the larger and nobler harmonies. 
Above the psalms and anthems and madrigals 
that floated around his boyhood rose the loud 
jar and bustle of a great city that is never 
silent night or day. He need not stir from his 
father's door to hear the hum of the unceasing 
traffic that moved along the highways ; he was 
within a stone's throw of the markets of new 
Babylon ; and old St. Paul's graveyard and the 
cathedral must have been a common playground, 
where he might see daily saunter the pride and 
beauty- and vagabondage of England. There 
is even in his early poetry the echo of human 
life as it sounds in the crowded ways ; he is 
never wholly unconscious of the tragic pageant 
of existence moving to the grave ; even his 
brightest poems have the wail of wounded 
humanity in them, if but in undertone. 

lo. Yet there is another effect of city birth 
that his youthful work reveals more clearly ; it 
is the reactionary influence of crowds, the 
longing to be in silence and alone, to pass away 
from the dust and noise of human traffic out to 
the meadows and forests and streams, the 
haunts of Nature in her stillest and sweetest 
moods. Spenser and Keats, amongst the city- 
born English poets, are closest akin to Milton 
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in this feature. Too unvarying contact with 
men and their works makes the longing for the 
country into a passion in poetic minds that 
have none of the wit or humour to enjoy the 
comedy of human Hfe. Its tragedy Hes upon 
their hearts " heavy as frost, deep almost as 
life." The melancholy aspect of crowds makes 
them its own. And the solitude and sweet 
demureness of Nature, out of the sound of the 
wranglings of street and mart and senate, cool 
the passion of their thoughts and make exist- 
ence seem almost a reverie or dream. Chaucer 
and Pope and Browning enjoy too much the 
laughable or spicily malicious aspects of human 
weakness and vice, as exhibited in the crowded 
city, to leave it except for a pensive moment ; 
they revel in the humours of men, and in the 
sparks of wit, or even malice that are struck 
from the collision of flinty natures. Milton is 
too serious-thoughted to feel anything but the 
pain and struggle of city life ; and in his 
youthful poems at least he retires into the 
cathedral silence of devotional thought, or the 
sensuous stillness of meadow and wood. 

II. It is not for the sublimer moods of 
Nature that he has any taste, the rifted Alps, 
the crushing avalanche, the reverberations of 
the thunderstorm, or the wrecking madness of 
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the ocean. His whole imagination is drawn 
to sylvan loneliness, the sweet serenity of the 
meadow-chequered level and the oak-shadowed 
peace of the rustic village. For this love of the 
more monotonous beauty of tilth and hilh' 
pasture was in his blood ; his father had come 
from the fertile downs and low wood-vestured 
hills of Oxfordshire, and on the borders of Shot- 
over Forest his ancestors had lived for gener- 
ations. Little wonder that, when enough had 
been laid aside in the city to furnish the rest of 
life with comfort, the old scrivener should seek 
a quiet shelter in a country of like appearance ; 
he settled at the little village of Horton, 
seventeen miles west of London, and within 
sight of Windsor towers and forest. Hither 
Milton, too, retired, when he left the University 
at the age of twenty-four, and six years of 
poetic and scholarly reverie he spent in the 
peaceful rusticity of this neighbourhood. In 
his Sonnet to the Nightingale, his L' Allegro, 
II Penseroso, Arcades, and Comus, all of which 
he wrote during the first three years of this 
period of retirement, we can see every feature 
of the tranquil, tree-stippled landscape, pour- 
trayed with the fancy of a painter. These are 
the poems of a mind entirely at peace with 
itself, conscious of the sound of human traffic 
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only in the far distance, knowing the sterner 
passions of the human soul only through the 
mellowing light of memory. They are the 
poems of a champaign land, with no signs of 
lordly life except the "towers and battlements," 
" bosomed high in tufted trees," away on the 
horizon. Nothing breaks in upon their student 
mood but the faint echo or memory of civic life. 
The only unreality in their landscape is a refer- 
ence in n Allegro to mountains, and one in 
// Penseroso to the far-off sound of the sea. 
But these are the notes that belong to the 
fictitious world of the pastoral and withdraw the 
descriptions from mere photography. 

12. He had learned this beautifully unreal 
art from Spenser, or rather from the Spenserian 
school of poetry,' that was the only pure one in 
his youth. It was during the reigns of James I 
and Charles I, that William Browne, Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher, Ben Jonson and others 
raised the semi-dramatic, semi-allegorical poem 
called the pastoral, which Spenser had made so 
fashionable, to its sweetest and most fantastic 
development. And though it was much 
affected by the Puritans, it was not confined to 
them. Milton, therefore, feels, in choosing it 
as his poetic utterance, that he is taking ground 
common to the two great parties, and avoiding 
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both the narrow and bitter invective of men 
like Prynne, and the coarse impurities of the 
Cavaher drama. Nor did he confine his read- 
ing in this hermit period to classics and Puritan 
theology. He was most cosmopolitan in his 
tastes, to judge from these early poems, and 
he made a special study of the great English 
poets, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson. His favourite rhythm, however, the 
eight-syllabled, iambic metre, had been used 
especially by Puritan poets like Wither, and 
his father, adopting it as he does in his 
madrigal, probably gave the taste for it to the- 
young poet. 

13. But these harmonies and compromises 
"could not long satisfy so serious a spirit. He 
had been born into an atmosphere of strife, 
that was fretting and inflaming towards tempest. 
And it was clear from the first which side this 
youthful maker of psalms and hymns would 
choose. His father had seceded in Elizabeth's 
reign from the old church, and chosen the new 
for its antagonism to ritual and to all religion 
that is apt to degenerate into mere form. Round 
him, in the household of his boyhood and youth, 
Milton heard nothing but the accents of rev- 
erence and sincere worship in almost every act 
of life. His first tutor was the Rev. Thomas 
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Young, a Scotchman, and afterwards a well- 
known Puritan controversialist ; and the poet's 
lifelong regard for him shows what an influence 
this first scholastic discipline had been. At St. 
Paul's School, in St. Paul's Churchyard, from 
about the age of twelve, and at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, from the age of seventeen till 
twenty-four, he had still Puritan influences 
dominant near him, and almost as strong as 
the purely classical education that was universal' 
then, to the exclusion of all mathematics and 
science. When he left the University in 1632, 
he had abandoned the idea of entering the 
church, "perceiving what tyranny had invaded 
it," and "that he who took oi^ders must sub- 
scribe slave." 

14. Throughout his whole scholastic course, 
from early childhood, he had shown his devotion 
to learning by studying not only by day, but far 
into the night, and thus he laid the foundations 
of that marvellous knowledge of all literature 
which enters so spontaneously and massively 
into his last poems, and of that tendency to 
headache and weak eyes which left him in his 
old age blind and helpless like his Samson. 
And on through his retirement at Horton he 
continued his studies, never weary of intercourse 
with the great and unmurmuring dead. But this 
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perpetual acquisition had all a definite aim. He 
meant it as the preparation for the great poetic 
task of his life, some poem that would live 
amongst men as an inspiration. He had written 
poetry since the age of ten, and much of that 
which he wrote between twenty and thirty was 
worthy to take its place beside the works of his 
poetic masters in English literature. But he 
clearly considered them " slight unmeritable " 
effusions compared with that which Heaven had 
marked him out to do ; for he took no trouble 
to have them published or to identify his name 
with them till long after ; they were but pre- 
liminary exercises ; and he was willing to 
remain for half a lifetime a " mute, inglorious 
Milton." He had put his best into them for 
his age ; but he knew there was better to come. 
15. And here occurs one of the most remark- 
able episodes in the career of a great literary 
man. Though he knew the tremulous brevity 
of life and the accidents that lie in wait against 
human projects, he closed his youthful book of 
poetry with two elegies, an English elegy — 
Lycidas — on the drowning of a college comrade, 
and a Latin elegy — Epitapkium Damonis — on 
the death of Diodati, an old schoolfellow, and, 
in spite of the new fire which his year, in Italy 
gave him, he plunged for twenty years into the 
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thankless eddy of prose controversy, fighting 
hand to hand against the enemies of his country 
and of his peace, and with -the weapons they 
chose. It was impossible for his high-strung 
soul to stand apart from the patriotic struggle ; 
and though prose was then, compared with 
poetry, but a crude, barbaric art, though he met 
with only obloquy and neglect for his efforts,, 
and though the light at last departed from his 
eyes, he never shrank from his repulsive task till 
all was over and no stroke of his would do his 
cause or his own destiny any service. For he 
felt himself a warrior with his pen, the champion 
of freedom ; in all his prose pamphlets his , 
weapons are those of the warrior, the readiest 
that come to hand ; he looks neither to the right 
nor to the left ; many of his blows are unjust ; 
and the result seems to mar his career, if we 
forget that it was in the wildest of English 
battles he was fighting. And during it his 
Dwn household was against him ; for with his 
3oetic temperament he had married in haste, in 
1643, heedless of the fact that his wife was but 
I girl, and one of the party he was about to 
ight Sgainst. And for ten years he had to 
struggle with his own unhappiness, and her 
;aprice, fighting under the goad of his passionate 
mpulse to be free from such chains. He had 
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been taught by his age to look on women as 
inferior beings, if not domestic slaves ; and with 
such a theory in his blood, it was hard to bear 
her coldness of nature and her cavalier antag- 
onism to his cause. 

1 6. In the end this long struggle- with 
) national and domestic misfortune ripened his 
y poetic genius, as no other experience could 
[have done. Had it not come into his life, he 
might have remained a dainty, scholarly maker 
^f beautiful lyric and pastoral to the close of his 
ays. His thoughts would have remained pure 
and sweet and tender ; but we should have had 
no great epic, no great drama, nothing to class 
him with the great creators of all time. There 
is a portrait of him at the age of twenty-one, 
when he was at college ; and in this we have 
the true picture of the youthful and lyrical 
Milton ; there is predominant in it a general 
feminine beauty, with rounded features, oval 
face, curling locks ; a self-complacent serious- 
ness about the lips, eyes conscious of other eyes 
directed to them ; he is here, in fact, what he 
was called at college, "the lady of Christ's." 
How deep the contrast of the final portrait of 
the Milton of Paradise Lost. There is the sad 
but eager outlook of the sightless eyes, the 
stern, almost bitter expression of the man who 
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has fought his best and lost, the weary yet 
massive strength of one who still fights a losing 
battle ; sorrow and desertion and agonised 
thought have written their characters across the 
face ; all soft outline and all sensuous beauty 
have vanished ; and here we have nothing but 
the granitic power of the puritan poet, heroic to 
the end. Life has gained an infinite meaning/ 
from the long struggle with the powers of evil! 
and the dim blank orbs seem to look out/ 
beyond the world, far into space, and to see the) 
everlasting war between good and evil, right 
and wrong, throughout the universe. 

17. There is no other path to noble creation, 
than through suffering that often rises to agony. ^ 
How shall he tell the tempests and dangers of^ 
the ocean who has been housed in luxury on< 
the shore ? How shall he know the depths of( 
human thought and sorrow who never has beeiii 
rudely shaken out of self-complacency, who^ 
fathoms life with the plummet of his shallow 
self-conceit."* Small is the legacy from ages 
past wherewith we enter life, and youth is apt 
to wrap it in the napkin of vanity, thinking 
scorn of what the world and its discipline may 
add to it. And woe to him who shall not come 
beneath the lash of that stern master, hardship ! 
What shall all his learning avail him if it haa 
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not been rooted in sorrow and endurance ? 
What shall he draw from teachers and sages, 
but the mere echo of their knowledge and 
wisdom, if he brings to them but the parrot- 
faculties he is born with and the shallow scorns 
and vanities that social privilege breeds ? We 
come into the world with a self over-shadowing 
all thoughts, all emotions, all interests, and it 
takes half a life-time of hardship and misfortune 
to tame the monster or make it leave room for 
any thought of others. Life, at its best, is 
a process of subjugation of our passionate 
egotism, which is the curse of our mixed nature, 
of our still half-animal individuality. Who with- 
out the aid of circumstances, the lash of fate, 
the weary toil and failure of life, shall ever sub- 
due this pampered Caliban of self-love ? We 
/^must work as the galley-slaves of sorrow and 
, destiny before the self gains its nobler meaning 
by being rid of self ; we must suffer the anguish 
and crucifixion of wise men before we take 
their wisdom as our own. 

1 8. Happy is he who can keep silence till 
the weary, stumbling, ungracious task is done, 
who can refrain from exhibiting his callow 
vanities and foolishness to the world in however 
melodious form, whilst the woeful discipline 
proceeds. There is a gracious silence in youth 
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that is nobler, stronger, and more hopeful than 
its brightest eloquence or poetry, a silence that 
is self-critical and knows how empty is the 
self till long and bitter suffering has filled it. It 
seems as if we were impressing all our fellows 
when we uttered things we count sharp or witty, 
and we strut as if the world were passing under 
us colossal. The laugh, alas, is more at the 
folly than the wit ; for half of what we plume 
ourselves upon in youth is shallow, unfounded 
scorn, half mere blindness to truth. Surely 
he is blest ■ of Heaven who can stifle his 
ambition to be seen and heard of men till the 
watershed of life is crossed and the long dis- 
cipline has taught the spirit wisdom. 

19. It was some instinct like this that made 
our poet check his lyric impulses and leave his 
youthful utterances unclaimed. It was some 
feeling of the hollow melody of his verses, of 
the unwisdom of his genius, that made him lay 
aside his task of inspiration for two long decades 
of agony and struggle. Some wise prompting 
told him he was unfit to give the world such 
thought as men would study through the -ages. 
And he plunged into the hopeless, unfathomed 
eddy of civil strife. His better spirit gave him 
omen that he would issue from it tense and 
strong, filled with the anguish-won wisdom that 
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gives life meaning. He knew that there was 
'no greatness of work, or speech or act without 
)great agonism, whereon hangs life or death, no 
wise thought or deed that is not based on deep 
spiritual suffering. And for this was he willing 
to go out like a knight of old, to meet the 
terrors and dire trials that awaited the soldier 
for right and truth. Perchance he scarcely 
knew how much his sensitive soul would have 
to suffer, else he might have shrunk into 
solitude and silence. 

" O God ! that one might read the book of fate 
. And see the revolutions of the times, 
. . Oh, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth viewing his progress through 
Would shut the book and sit him down and die." 



II. 

THE MILTON OF SAMSON 
AGONISTES. 



I. How "stale, flat, and unprofitable" is 
the youthful soul that has no poetic feeling in 
it! It looks out with stony and prosaic stare, 
not upon the beauty of nature alone, but upon 
the nobleness of human nature, and the strange 
drama of human life. It fails to see anything 
in all the world superior to itself, and the whole 
of existence is a sandy desert, unvisited by any 
life or even the shadow of life, without interest 
to it, except where its own tent is pitched. 
The blight of youthful vanity is uncorrected by 
the sense of sympathy for suffering, or divine 
pity, or feeling of the poverty or weakness of 
its own powers. You can tell it by the fatuous, 
self-complacent smile with which it greets 
enthusiasm, or by the supercilious or vain- 
glorious sneer that is but self-conceit upon the 
road to idiocy. It ignores or denies the whole 
ideal side of life, and prides itself upon the 
crassness of its vision. It laughs at all it 
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cannot understand, and is the dupe of its own 
ignorance. There is no spectacle upon earth 
so saddening as this poor, Winded, maimed 
creature, strutting in self-satisfied superiority 
to all creation that has been born with poetic 
eyes for the noble, the fair, and the ideal. 
" God made him, and therefore let him pass 
for a man." As the world advances, we shall 
have fewer and fewer of such abortions ; and 
those who are born so deformed will learn the 
grace to hide their malformation of spirit. For 
it should be a normal sense in every educated 
man, the power to see the sublimer elements of 
life that never take material shape. The 
higher man rises in the scale of being, the 
more sensitive will he become to the divine 
breath that subtly plays through nature, just 
beyond its grosser environments. And this it 
is that is the sphere of poetry, whether in verse 
or prose. To have no sense of the spheral 
melody that chimes with every motion of the 
universe is to be tied to the clods that will at 
last cover us. To glory in the blindness that 
sees not the harmony within immortal souls, 
is to make our humanity nothing but " this 
muddy vesture of decay " that " doth grossly 
close us in." Happy the youth who can 
transcend the grossness of this vesture and 
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hear how every orb of heaven " in his motion 
like an angel sings " ; happy he who can lay 
aside the trappings of the world and learn from 
virtue 

' ' how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. " 

Even though he never can find fit utterance, 
though he never write a line that may be called 
poetry, he is blessed amongst men ; for a 
second world is created for his soul. 

2. And happier is the youth who, in finding 
expression for this harmony that "is in im- 
mortal souls," feels how jarring and imperfect 
it is. He knows the crudeness and empty art 
of early life. He sees that his wisdom can 
be but secondhand, without the anguish and 
struggle that are the basis of wisdom, that his 
insight must be but shallow before long sorrow 
and failure have added sadness and sober, 
piercing look to the spiritual vision. His own 
wayward utterances have given joy ; but they 
are too sensuous, too merely verbal in their 
harmonies, to fit the inner soul of being. He 
cannot -, yet hear " the still sad music of 
humanity," nor, if he heard it, could he re-utter 
it to men. For him "divine philosophy" is 
only " charming," " musical as is Apollo's 
lute," "a perpetual feast of nectared sweets;" 
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it is not yet the deep seeker into the mysteries 
of existence, or the far gazer into the infinities 
of space and time. Thought and poetic 
utterance have been only a joy to him ; they 
have to be a duty too. The beauty he has 
worshipped has but touched his senses or his 
shallower emotions ; he has not yet known 
"the fairness of the face " of duty, that "stern 
daughter of the voice of God ; " he has not yet 
seen " the light that never was on sea or 
land, the consecration " that comes from inner 
beauty ; he has not yet the " years that bring 
the philosophic mind," " the vision and the 
faculty divine," not yet the " eye that has kept 
watch o'er man's mortality ; " the " thought of 
past years " breeds not yet within him " per- 
petual benediction," for still far from him are 
those " thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears." 

3. The true discipline has yet to come. He 
has yet " to scorn delight, and live laborious 
days." The years have to bring him as their 
choicest gifts sorrow and care and gloom. He 
must agonise and watch, and share in the 
deeper suffering of humanity. He must know 
as a wounding reality what it is to wear that 
" sorrow's crown of sorrow," the " remember- 
ing happier things." Toil and struggle and 
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failure must strengthen and sadden his know- 
ledge of life, and deepen his sympathy with 
all that men bear. His words must gain 
fuller meaning ; each phrase must open vistas 
for the seeing eye into infinitude ; each figure 
of speech must be saturated, not with passion 
alone, but with bitter experience ; his every line 
must be each like a deed, the outcome of his 
•deepest heart, and wrought in the furnace of 
affliction and despair. This done, his work 
shall live, and bear fruit through the ages. 
This unreached, his poems shall be but trivial 
ornaments of life, that vanish with the fashion. 
4. The youthful work of Milton must have 
seemed to him but a preliminary exercise before 
the real purpose of his life. For before the 
civil war he took no pains to claim the honour 
of these fanciful silvery-rhythmic songs ; and in 
his notebooks appear projects and themes for 
nobler poems that were to occupy his maturer 
faculties. He felt that the best of him had not 
yet developed ; and he had a dim consciousness 
that some long intercourse with the practical 
necessities of life was needed to give force and 
fullness of meaning to his poetic voice. The 
best proof of this is that, clear and pure and 
musical though it was, he laid aside his gift 
after writing the beautiful Latin dirge over his 
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dead friend Diodati, Epitaphium Damonis, in 
1639, and not till 1658 did he attempt any 
verse except an occasional sonnet. And yet he 
had been manifestly preparing himself for some 
great poetic task ; for he had spent the year 
1638 in journeying on the Continent, and 
especially in Italy, seeking converse with men 
of letters, and most of all with men of poetic 
taste. He was thirty-one years of age, and 
had not yet chosen any profession. He 
attempted to pass into the scholastic by be- 
coming tutor to his two nephews. But he still 
lingered over poetic ambitions, and sketched 
drafts of Paradise Lost as a drama, actually 
writing the invocation of Satan to the Sun, 
afterwards incorporated in the fourth book of 
his great epic. 

5. For several years he continued to take 
pupils ; but he laid aside almost all poetic work, 
and filled his whole leisure with the writing of 
prose pamphlets in defence of his new revo- 
lutionary opinions. Till 1649 he was a free 
lance, sometimes against the Cavalier party, 
sometimes against his own. iHis first struggle 
'was with the despots of the Church\; for it was 
religious questions that mostly deeply interested 
him from his Cambridge days ; his Lycidas, 
pathetic though it is, reveals the bias. And 
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during the years 1641 and 1642, he published 
five pamphlets attacking prelacy and the 
government of the Church of England. They 
show how even the most poetic mind of an age, 
if it descends into the common arena, falls to 
the level of the other combatants and uses their 
coarsest weapons. There is no ennobling of 
controversy, so blind and mean do the passions 
of men, once fiercely roused, soon make them. 
Milton agonistes, the wrestler with personalities 
in power, the bishops and Laud, is a being 
of different nature and fibre from Milton the 
poet. "^ 

6. He stands on a somewhat higher level 
when he is wrestling with laws instead of 
persons. His four '\Divorce I pamphlets, and, 
especially the first, The Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, in spite of their startling 
contentions, have more dignity in their style 
and tone. He has felt the galling chains of 
loveless wedlock, he has anticipated the lifelong 
ruin that may follow from one mistake of 
judgment or feeling, and his passionate imagi- 
nation l;)urries him back to first principles ; he 
can see no remedy but relaxing the law of 
divorce ; he will fight for release from such 
fetters. But even though he seems to struggle 
merely with the law, there is a personal element 
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in his fervour ; his wife had left him a few 
weeks after marriage and refused to return. 
There is, therefore a tone of personal injury in 
these writings, that takes them out of the list of 
•disinterested championship of freedom. (It is in 
his tractate on Education, which advocates 
freedom from the old trammels of tradition and 
formality, and in his Areopagitica, which de- 
fends the liberty of the press, that he shows 
himself at his noblest in prose ; for there he 
felt he was wrestling for the freedom of after 
generations, for principle apart from all personal 
concern. J And yet his divorce tracts had been 
threaterted with censorship, and seven years 
afterwards (1651) he accepted himself the post 
of censor. 

7. Nor does his career in the arena of 
political controversy place him in any less 
ambiguous position. On the trial of the King 
irii;^49, his hopes of his country rose, and he 
plunged into j^olitics) with all the ardour of his 
nature. He had become an enthusiastic repub- 
lican, and he went out^to meet the opponents 
of tyrannicide in his [Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates and in his EikonoclastesA It is the 
nature of all controversy to blind the wrestlers 
to everything but immediate victory, and as 
that is impossible, meaning, as it does, the 
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complete persuasion or conviction of the enemy, 
there is no course but the downward one into 
deeper and deeper abysses of scurrility and 
abuse. His age had, as being one of civil war, 
something of the primitive savage in it, so that 
the tone of these pamphlets often rises to. a 
warwhoop, fierce and implacable. And it be- 
comes still worse in his next set, the series of 
(Hefences^ the Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano, 
the Defensio Secunda, and the Pro Se 
Defensio, for there the personal element again 
enters in ; and his whole passion is to scalp 
his foe, the unlucky Salmasius, and the still 
more unlucky Morus, who had ventured into 
the lists with him ; it is like the encounter 
of a sweep and a baker in a mudhole ; 
the combatants are soon indistinguishable for, 
the foulness of their missiles and condition. 
Milton seems to feel at last conscious of the 
indignities of these struggles ; and his last three 
prose writings, his Treatise of Civil Power, 
his Consideration for the Removal of Hirelings, 
and his Ready and Easy Way to establish a 

Free Commonwealth, though fervid in their love 

* . . . 

of freedom, are impersonal in their language 

and weapons. They are his last blows in the 

battle, his withdrawal from the contest after all 

his comrades have retreated or passed to the 
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Other side. It was a rough, cruel warfare in 
which he had been engaged, and he had been 
as rough as his opponents ; but tender and 
sensitive though his poet-nature was, he never 
flinched till the cause was lost and further 
fighting was mere madness. ^Blinded, poor, 
and weary, he retired into obscurity to take up 
the thread of his life -purpose where his twenty 
years' broil had severed it.J 

8. Such is the great and fierce struggle he 
has gone through, and he has the picture of it 
in his mind when he takes up the theme of 
Samson to work it into a tragedy. It must 
have been some strange prophetic instinct that 
before the war began, and before his marriage 
entangled him in domestic troubles, prompted 
him to write down in his notebook Samson 
Hybristes as a poetic theme to be worked out. 
And now the prophecy was fulfilled, and the long 
work, so foul, so wearying, was done, how could 
he better express his feelings on the combat 
and its issue, or give utterance to his genius 
than in dramatising the last wrestle of the great 
Hebrew champion.'' The details of the story, 
were almost those of himself and his party.) 
He had but to develop them and give them 
interpretation, in order to find utterance for the 
sorrows and despairs that beset him. 
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9. Not even the least imaginative can deny 
one feature, of the analogy that, drew the poet 
to his theme. The patriotic giant has lost the 
sight of the world for ever ; and Milton mourns 
the loss of the same sense — a sense that is all 
the world to a poet. And if we are to judge by 
the epithet applied by him before the war to_ 
Samson as his proposed theme — Hybristes — the ' 
insulter, we can see it was the earlier phases of 
his hero's career, and not the later, it was Samson 
glorying in his strength and pouring outrage 
and scorn on his enemies, and not Samson the 
chained and blinded, that had attracted him at 
that time. We can recognise the passion of^ 
the still youthful genius to revel in his power 
of offence. And if we look into Milton's prose 
pamphlets, we can see all through them the 
pride of the strong man in his strength. When . 
he is heaping invective and sarcasm and taunt 
upon the prelatists, or the censors of the press, 
or the royalists, or the opponents of divorce, or 
the defenders of tyranny, he seems in his very 
element ; he is Samson burning the vineyards 
of the Philistines' with brands tied to the tails of 
wild foxes, or slaying them in thousands with 
"a trivial weapon." There is the joy of in- 
vincible strength in his style ; he feels he can 
do what he likes with the arguments of his 
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opponents ; their best logic, their best elo- 
quence, are but as 

' ' threads 
Touch't with the flame." 

— ID. But now that the struggle is over, the 
case is different. His interest in the story of 
the giant hero is pathetic, almost tragic. He 
too has been blinded by his enemies ; for it was 
the vehemence of his antagonism to their evil 
cause, the long duty he had of defending the 
Commonwealth from their attacks, that had 
with " dim suffusion veil'd " his eyes. And it 
is the pathos of this " ever-during dark " that 
enters so nobly into the drama of Samson 

~Agonistes. TVgain and again he returns to the 
aspects of his pitiful state ; only a blind poet 

"could have so subtly analysed -the-^eelings of 
one whose " orbs are quenched." We feel it is 
Milton himself who appears at the beginning 
" before the prison in Gaza ; " he is a prisoner 
in Philistine or Restoration London ; his life he 
has gained from his foes at the intercession of 
those who have joined them ; into the obscurity 
of an out-of-the-way street in the suburbs he 
has retired ; and only by the help of some 
"guiding hand" can his "dark steps" reach! 
"choice of sun or shade ; " he has still to fear | 
mobbing or assassination, even when the I 
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government has agreed to let him go un- 
punished ; and hence he dare not venture often 
forth, and the dark little room in which he 
works is not much better than "the common 
prison ; " but he must on sunny days escape 
from its 

' ' air imprison'd, close and damp, ; 

Unwholesome draught," 

to feel " The breath of Heaven fresh blowing, 
pure and sweet." 

II. Yet even out in Bunhill Fields he must 
have been subject to the taunt of exulting : 
enemies ; for his figure and name were widely 
known as those of a defender of regicide, j 
Hence he makes his Samson shrink at the 
sound of footsteps ; " perhaps my enemies who 
come to stare at my affliction, and perhaps to 
insult." Keenly sensitive he must have been 
to the scorn of foes and the pity or upbraiding 
of friends. And often an old acquaintance or 
some admirer from abroad would come to visit 
him in his retreat and give him news of the 
great world whence he was shut out. Here 
this warrior of the pen who had " duell'd their 
armies rank't in proud array," lay helpless and_ 
obscure, still in danger of persecution, feeling 
almost glad of his blindness to hide his shame 
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from his visitors. And not uncommon it must 
have been to hear the drums and trumpets, the 
parades and shouts that accompanied some 
Dagon's feast of a review by the Philistine 
CavaHers in the Artillery fields near his house. 
Perchance some stray reveller from the court, 
like Davenant or Dryden, would venture at 
such times into his house, and try to draw him 
out into the world of frivolity and fashion, or 
urge him to write some poem or play to please 
the King and his nobles. And we have only 
to read the indignant replies of Samson to the 
Officer to know what Milton said in answer ; 

" Have they not sword-players, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 
Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics. 
But they must pick me out 
To make them sport with blind activity," 

" to be their fool or jester. 
And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats " ; 
" Shall I abuse my consecrated gift ?" 

We know that Dryden asked his permission to 
make out of his Paradise Lost an opera for the 
licentious court ; and doubtless that was only 
the sequel of some request that Milton should 
do so himself And even if this were but a 
fancy, we can see the poet feels that if he 
should condescend to write for the new age, he 
would only be prostituting his divine gift ; he 
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will write for " audience fit though few," and 
await the nobler times that, he is confident, will 
come. 

12. It is his sensitiveness that so readily 
dramatises the criticisms of the Chorus and 
Manoa on the blinded giant. The blind are 
doubly keen to the movements and whispers of 
those around, and are apt to suspect treachery 
where there is none, especially if they have not 
been blind from birth. Milton would never 
have put such commiseration or exclamatory 
surprise into the mouth of Samson's country- 
men if he had written the play before the 
channel of light was closed. Now he can tell, 
he thinks, the feelings that lie unspoken in the 
hearts of his friends, concerning his poverty- 
stricken obscurity. 

" See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, 

With languish'd head unpropt, 

As one past hope abandon'd 

And by himself given over ; 

In slavish habit, ill-fittfed weeds, 

O'er-worn and soil'd. " 

" Thou art become 

The dungeon of thyself. " 

" O mirror of our fickle state !" 

" To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen." 

1 3. For the poet had lost all or nearly all his 
money at the Restoration, and his life was at 
the mercy of those whom he had dealt havoc 
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amongst ; and he knew how contemptuous they 
were, or how malicious in their feelings towards 
him. Not by his will would there be any 
intercession with the court. How he escaped 
the fate of the regicides in an obscure point in 
his history ; tradition has it that it was 
Dayenant secured his safety in return for a 
similar service done to him by the Puritan poet 
during the Commonwealth. Clear it is from 
this play that Milton never asked or looked for 
intercession on his behalf He knew too well 
how revengeful were many of the Cavaliers, 
how contemptuous others, and how corrupt 
most ; and this he pictures in Manoa's descrip- 
tion of his success with the Philistine lords 
in his supplication for his son. He had seen 
the Restoration courtiers, in their wanton thirst 
for revenge, dig up the bones of Cromwell and 
fling them to the dogs, and he had seen them 
hale Sir Harry Vane and other republicans, 
before " unjust tribunals," and condemn many 
of them to death. He had himself been com- 
mitted to prison, and though now free legally, 
he was still subject to persecutions. And he 
makes the Chorus refer to these wanton deeds 
of the Cavaliers. No wonder that through his 
Samson he rejects all intercession with such 
licentious spirits ; 
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" Spare that proposal, father ; spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation " ; 

no wonder that he would rather die than thus 

" sit idle on the household hearth, 
A burdenous drone," 

" till length of years 
And sedentary numbness craze his limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure." 

Despair falls upon his heart as he remembers 
all he has done to provoke these trivial minds ; 

" In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country's enemy, 
Thou never wast remiss " ; 
' ' Yet Israel still serves, with all his sons " ; 

nay, his own people, Israel, often refused to 
accept his championship or his wise sugges- 
tions ; in prosperous days they swarmed about 
him ; but now only a few are friends ; he thinks 
that friends and enemies alike laugh at his fate 
and hold it deserved ; 



" Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fosl 
In every street ?" 

"Do they not say, How well 
Are come upon him his deserts ?" ^^ 

He feels bitter against himself as he thinks of 
his marred career, his ruined cause ; twenty 
years of obloquy and struggle sunk into the 
abyss ; and all for 

" the common rout, 

That 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly. 
Heads without name, no more remember'd." 
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They have all forsaken him and now greet the 
Philistines with their shouts. Little wonder 
that he has " wounds immedicable" in his soul, 
that thoughts sting and torment him. 

14. And yet he keeps a brave heart. He is 
still ready to overcome any vaunting controver- 
sialist of the Cavaliers, like Harapha, as he had 
overcome the vain Salmasius and the scurrilous 
Morus before the eyes of Europe. But they 
will no longer fight fairly with him, they but 
boast like the Philistine giant, and keep out of 
his grasp, or rely on influence at court. Still 
bold he is to encounter the strongest of his 
enemies, even in the civil chains that bind him. 
Nor will he brook any parleying with the party 
and friends of his wife, or any favour from 
them. She had played traitor to him ; she had 
deserted him a week or two after marriage ; 
and doubtless she had strengthened the hands 
of the Cavaliers by the information she was 
able to take with her concerning the purposes 
of the Parliamentarians. After the defeat of 
her party and cause, she returned abject and 
plaintive to him, as Dalila to Samson ; the 
"scene between the stern Hebrew and the fair 
and insinuating Philistine is doubtless no over- 
drawn picture of that between Milton and his 
wife, when she returned to his household and 
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ler loyalty to him. But the result was 
lififerent ; Mary Milton had nowhere else to 
ro ; for her father and friends were in hiding, 
ind only her husband could save her life ; and 
ler spirit was humbled as Dalila's could not be^ 
or she remained with Milton till her death in 
[653. But her friends, when the Restoration 
;ame, must have patronised the poet and 
)ffered their protection, like the Philistine 
raitress, and when the patronage and offer 
vere rejected, gloried in the part they and his 
vife had taken against him. Hence the reality 
md passion in the^gjie. 

[ 5. And he has still a part to play that will 
istound his foes. He is blind, poor, maimed 
vith the gout he never deserved, Nazarite as 
le was, neglected, even cursed. Yet he has 
:he jpiritua l power in him, he feels, to over- 
whelm his jeering, laughing foes ; he will leave 
;o posterity such noble poems as shall show 
what stuff he was made of ; and with his ever- 
asting fame and the greatness of his epic and 
irama, he will bury these trivial buffoons and 
lebauchees beneath the obloquy of having 
leglected the greatest poet of their time and 
)ersecuted him. His God will conquer, and 
he Dagon of the Restoration must fall. These 
"rivolous, bantering Cavaliers will bear the 
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penalty of an evil name through history ; and 
in his death, he shall rise triumphant, a poet 
cherished by the ages. 

1 6. Nay, there was an even greater con- 
fidence in this, his farewell work of art, 
confidence not in his own personal genius and 
fame, but in the cause of freedom for which he 
had so long fought. Like all noble spirits he 
longed to die in one supreme effort to crush the 
enemies of his cause, to brush away the poor 
tormenting flies that stung him as he lay in 
chains. But that, he knew, was out of range 
of his now brief life. He heard the steps of 
death hurrying fast behind him, and yet there 
was no sign of awakening in his beloved 
country ; freedom seemed to have fled for ever 
from England, and only the mockery of it 
remained in the license and, riot of the court. 
The echo of its sneers and flippancy reached 
his ears at times ; but so shallow and coarse 
seemed it, that it was unworthy of reply from 
any creature of God's making. It was not 
even the riot of pandemonium, such as he had 
painted in his Paradise Lost; for that had 
dignity and the fierce passion of great and 
rebellious spirits. It was the riot of leering 
satyrs, whose jests and laughter had no mirth 
in them, whose best thoughts might disgrace 
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ven the brute in their nature. Circe had laid 
er wand upon those that should have been the 
oblest of Englishmen, and there were they 
sallowing in her stye, and sneering at those 
/ho still retained their human tastes and 
boughts and emotions. 

17. Aye, it was hard, after seeing the dream^ 
if his life almost realised, when Cromwell died, 
he dream of a republic of England's noblest 
len shaping her destines to all that freedom 
neant, to find the crew of Comus break into the 
air garden, trample down its purest flowers of 
lumanity, and change it into a scene of wild 
,nd brutal revelry. What hope was there 
i^hen half the nation seemed to welcome them 
lack, when even some of the best joined in the 
hout of joy, and those who were silent from 
orrow were thrown into chains, or followed 
irith cries of derision ? What sign of daybreak 
ras there in the horror of this foul night ? 

18. And yet this great heart was full of 
onfidence. He knew — his faith in right had 
old him — that this hideous dream would vanish 
rom the earth, that the world and the spirit of 
nan were made for nobler ends than this gross 
rivolity and pursuit of pleasure. A time would 
ome when the fabric that these Philistian lords 
lad raised for their delight and for the honour 
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their bestial god, would fall and crush them, 
d he, though dead, would have a part in the 
irthrow ; his spirit, expressed in his books, 
uld hover around the combatants for freedom 
1 breathe courage unto them as their hearts 
eatened to fail ; jeered at and scorned 
)ugh he was, he had already laid the 
ength of his genius to the pillars of this 
yan society, and he felt them begin to totter, 
le better thoughts of men were already 
ary of the loud riot and harsh laughter. It 
only for a brief moment that human nature 
1 bear the arrogance and unwholesomeness 
the flippant and pleasure-loving ; for they 
: but shallow and envious natures, attempting 
hide their shallowness and envy in a pretence 
superiority ; there is no one deceived, not 
in the weakest. We may laugh at the jest, 
it is good ; but there lies in our hearts, even 
ring the laugh, contempt for the jester ; 
en the business of life has to be done, he is 
stled out of the way as a buffoon ; and then 
; serious element that was laughed at is 
md to have rooted itself deep in the soil of 
Lstence. 

19. It was a buffoon age that followed the 
;urn of the Stuarts, and it condemned and 
ighed at the solemn thoughts and speech of 
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; great Puritan, mocked his blindness, and 
;red at the forlorn cause he clung to. Who 
jld have foretold that these haughty critics 
d jesters would be as evanescent with all 
;ir flippant pleasures and mockery as summer 
;s ? Who could have foreseen that this 
nded captive spirit would live through the 
es triumphant as one of the noblest names of 
itory ? Yet the poet knew the signs of the 
les ; for the_slQQ^f the future Jay embryonic 

human nature for the eye that could see. 
Dthmg that deals with life in a jesting or 
)pant way can be other than ephemeral. It 
the grave and even sombre thoughts and 
lotions that, if new or great or noble, sink 
the heart of the world and last as long as 
t fabric of humanity shall last. He buildeth 

a rock who looks with solemn eyes upon 
2 tragic elements of life, who feels the woe of 
ing before he touches any of the great tasks, 
art. 

20. Can we wonder that the forlorn and 
spised poet should look into the future with 
ch confidence ? Blind though he was, the 
ip of human nature was unrolled before him ; 
:sed upon the mount of sorrow, he stood 
neath the stars of heaven, in silent converse 
th the spirit of the universe ; he heard the 
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song that the infinite systems in their motion 
sing ; he Icnew the secrets of their mighty life 
as they rolled from age to age ; he saw the 
ways of omnipotence across the face of creation ; 
and when he turned the eyes of his soul to the 
earth, how puny it seemed, how clear the paths 
of its kingdoms and powers ! For the key, 
that unlocked the secrets of the heavens, made 
the mystery of mankind an open chamber of 
existence, and all its records open books, past, 
present, and to come. He could rest forlorn, 
despised and mocked ; for the end of the 
solitude, scorn, and mockery was seen on the 
far horizon. There could be but one end in a 
world that a just God ruled. 

" Happen what may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing . . . unworthy 
Our God." 

" I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts." 

Death came upon him solitary and despised ; 
and yet he 

' ' heroically finish'd 
A life heroic." 

" Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast." 

A noble duty, nobly done, in spite of obloquy 
and scorn, is ever the greatest glory of a man. 



III. 

HE ART OF SAMSON AGON/STBS. 



1. Art varies with the period the artist lives 
and the time of life he has reached. For it 
more an outcome of the emotions than science 

philosophy or action ; and emotions are the 
olten elements of our nature that move and 
ange to the shaping purpose or caprice of 
e. It is through them that circumstances 
e creative of us. We are ever being thrown 
to the mould of our surroundings, and the 
ill is weak to shape, compared with them, 
ur deeds we seem ever to be directing ; our 
notions are difficult to control, so much are 
ey at the mercy of every wind of destiny that 
ows. Mobile, plastic, sensitive, they are the 
uff of artistic natures and their fate. 

2. Thus it is that art is ever changing with 
e times and that every period has its school 
ith tendencies that dominate all others. It 
is its fashions and forms that live and die like 
e flowers of a season ; and those that please 
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one age repel others. It needs a long and pain- 
ful training to live again in the period that 
produced any past form of art. None but the 
sympathetic scholar, who has mastered not only 
the language but the manners and ways of 
the ancient Greeks, ' can follow with pleasure 
the noble drama. Intellectually we may enjoy 
their thought, their philosophy ; but to appre- 
ciate the elements that are moulded out of 
emotions, we must have their emotions too. 
It is the rarest thing to find true enjoyment of 
them, the commonest to find the simulation of 
enjoyment. 

3. Even in our own language the drama of a 
past age has something foreign and repellent in 
it to be overcome. The admiration for Shake- 
speare is more often than not second-hand till 
some play of his has been taken into the heart 
and life. Amongst the experienced and world- 
weary it is most real. For then the existence 
has become deep and full and can bring the 
sight to see the depth of wisdom in his pages. 
The story and the bright, sweet-natured charac- 
ters of his comedies make him attractive to 
poetic youth. But his nobler poetry, that of 
his later plays, is commonly unmusical, almost 
unmeaning, from its crabbed, self-involved 
expression and its troubled depths. 
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'4. And wherever an older author has added 
to the difficulties of his far-removed age, and 
fast-antiquating expression, imitation of some 
foreign or dead form of art, it is hard in early 
life to stir enthusiasm for his work. We need 
the feeling of beauty to be awakened on the 
side of the senses. For all our emotions have 
then a sensuous origin and are dominated by 
the senses. It is the luscious poetry, full of 
quick-appealing melody, that pleases, not the 
far-hidden harmonies that come from world- 
embracing thought. The poet must build 

" The soul a lordly pleasure house 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell." 

The gorgeous sights of nature and of human 
art must meet its eyes. The memory of sweet- 
est taste and softest touch must ever be stirred. 
The air must swoon with perfume-laden breath. 
And through the sky must sound music so 
dreamily full and sensuous, that even the stars 
stop in their spheral chant to listen. The note 
of sorrow or of care must not be heard. 
Experience must not irk with its sore-earned 
wisdom. All boding words and saws, all fears 
of coming struggle and storm are waved aside. 
All the great world of thought must be far off 
in space. Existence must be a dream of tire- 
less pleasure. 

D 
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5. But as we proceed in life we throw ofif the 
tyranny of the senses ; the eyes of our soul are 
unhooded, and we wonder at the infinity of 
meaning so long hidden from us. The world 
appeals to our emotions through our intellect. 
The undertones of life are heard, those low 
sweet notes of sorrow and experience that come 
from the very heart of creation. " The still 
sad music of humanity " stirs our whole nature, 
and we feel kin with those who weep, knowing 
how real and just their tears must be, how much 
more reasons there are in life for weeping than 
there are tears. 

" 6. It is then we are in the mood for tragedy, 
then we know how noble and purifying it is. 
Then we turn to wisdom that lies in noble 
thinkers and artists, and see how little of it 
their humour and laughter contain. Tragic 
ambitions in youth too often become mere 
sentimentalism. But as life advances they 
mellow and intensify, till at last, when the cup 
of experience has been drained almost to the 
dregs, they become the natural issue of the soul. 
We do not reject comedy ; but it takes none of 
our stronger sympathies and stirs none of our 
nobler thoughts. Even at its best it is shallow 
and in its effects fleeting. The older we grow 
the better are we able to feel the pulsing of the 
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tragic heart of life, the deeper do we sink into 
the sorrowful thought of the great writers. 
That which we thrust aside in youth as crabbed 
and confused or meaningless, often becomes to 
us the consolation of our later years. 

7. The Samson Agonistes of Milton has 
little to attract the sympathies of youth. It is 
rugged in its conception, massive in its feeling 
and statuesque in its expression. It has none 
of the sinewy grace of Comus and his youthful 
poems, none of the delight in the music of 
words, none of the love of light against deep 
shadows, none of the quick, sensuously figurative 
utterance. There lay between* these a struggle 
as for life, the agony of a victory followed by 
surrender and defeat. No utterance is there so 
fine in all literature of the difference a plunge 
into the stormy waters of life makes to an art. 
To compare Comus and Samson Agonistes is 
to study the effect of experience and thought 
upon a great artist. 

8. For both are moulded to a high moral 
purpose and both take their form and much of 
their expression from Greek drama. One is a 
pastoral, such as was popular at the Stuart 
courts, and attempts to wed the art and culture 
and grace of the Cavaliers with the. stern virtue 
of the new Puritan reformers ; without rejecting 
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the musical form that pleased courtiers and 
people alike, it came nearer to the Greek 
original in its artistic atmosphere and effects. 
The other is a protest in its artistic form 
against the degenerate drama of the Restoration, 
severe, tragic, uncompromising in its statuesque 
bareness and strength of diction./ 

9. Comus, in spite of its high tone and purpose, 
has the voluptuous beauty of youth around it. 
It revels in metaphor and simile and hyperbole ; 
its diction rarely departs from the softly melo- 
dious. Its thought is simple, almost common- 
place ; and its plan is monotonously regular. 
One of the chief marks of its poetic immaturity- 
is its adoption of allegorical machinery. It is. 
true that Milton was guided to this by the 
devotion of the Puritans to the Bible. But it 
is meagre and is such a departure from the 
Greek method of art that the result is hetero- 
geneous ; the statuesque spirit and the Hebraic 
luxuriance of figure and illustration clash. Nor 
do the choruses which are evidently meant to 
follow those of ancient tragedy accord any more 
closely with the Greek spirit ; they are long^ 
Elizabethan lyrics, full of the old English 
melody and old English passion for nature and 
love. The very mythology, the supernatural 
element, is mongrel ; we have for the most part 
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names from the Latin version of Greek myth, 
Circe, Bacchus, Thetis, Naiads and Dryads ; 
but the beings conduct themselves like the 
fairies of Midsummer Night's Dream and old 
English folk lore ; and Comus himself is hybrid ; 
the Greeks would never have given him his 
repulsiveness, the offspring of Puritan horror of 
all that savours of the flesh ; the Puritans would 
never have given him his power of fervid and 
beautiful speech ; they would have made him 
more like their devil. The effect is bizarre but 
beautiful. The play as a whole may be called 
pretty rather than noble, the thought simple and 
pure rather than great. The ornamentation is 
tinselly and often strained and unnatural like 
that of the metaphysical school of Milton's 
youth. It lacks the wisdom and knowledge 
of human nature like all youthful work ; and 
it is generally the favourite of youthful critics 
amongst the longer productions of the poet. 

10. How different the mould and fibre of \ 
Samson Agonistes ! It is, like its theme, massive, \ 
colossal, and the product of struggle and agony. 
The flOsh of simile and metaphor has waned, 
and instead of it has come tense muscle and 
sinew both of thought and language. The 
art is like a Greek wrestler's body, strength ( 
incarnate with a certain symmetry and grace ; 
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nothing superfluous or florid mars the sense of 
insuperable force wrestling with life and its 
difficulties. We feel ourselves in the presence 
of one of the powers of Nature in the act of 
struggle, too absorbed in the issue and the 
strain to heed beauty or the critic. It conveys 
the impression of a hurricane, brief intense, and 
sudden. 

II. It is just this turbid strength that takes it 
out of the category of Greek plays. > Even 
though the poet and his protagonist cling to 
their confidence in Heaven, their minds are 
troubled with rebellious thoughts and froward 
scepticisms. They are of the modern world 
that cannot keep its soul in patience, but is 
buffeted about by every wind of destiny. It 
is true that Euripides, the favourite of Milton 
amongst the Greek tragedians, was accused of 
being an innovator both in art and religion and 
that the Puritanism of the Commonwealth was 
marked by its dogmatic and unhesitating faith ; 
but the tragedies of Euripides have none of the 
hesitancies and many-sided views of a transition 
age, none of the universal doubt of our modern 
spirit I and the blind old Puritan bard had 
reached a stage of defeated Puritanism, where 
'I'.all his mind was clouded with a doubt ; " he 
can state his arguments for and against faith in 
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God and the result of that faith with equal 
cogency ; and though he is most anxious that 
all his readers should draw the proper moral, 
he puts the case of the rebel and sinner so well 
that we are almost inclined to sympathise as 
much with Dalila as with Samson, /in a Greek 
tragedy there is but one current of feeling and 
that is limpid and untroubled, whatever thoughts 
or characters it may bear./ 

12. It is Milton's owii feeling that he has 
departed from Greek dramatic art ; for in his 
preface, though he quotes Aristotle's theory of 
tragedy, as the purification of passion by stirring 
it in simulative image, and shows how he 
accords with the practice of the great dramatists, 
.^schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, he lets 
fall an aside that shows he felt the modern 
quality of his art ; he acknowledges that his 
work was never intended for the stage and 
hence he does not trouble to divide it into acts 
and scenes. If there is one thing an ancient 
Greek would have failed to understand, it would 
have been a play meant to be read and not to 
be acted. All his other literature was , for the 
private audience or reader ; his drama (in its 
first or Greek sense a deed or act) was in its 
origin a religious performance, arising out of 
the worship of his gods and meant to portray 
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some great event or phase of their existence. 
In its fullest development it had still a sense of 
religious worship about it ; but it was generally 
the representation of the deed of one of his 
mythical or semi-mythical heroes. The chorus 
was originally the musical service sung by the 
acolytes ; the recitative was the lesson or sermon 
given by the officiating priest ; but at its finest 
stage three and sometimes four took part in the 
dialogue and action ; the chorus sang the mean- 
ing and the moral of the scenes, /it was this 
religious savour that made the Greeks in their 
most sceptical and irreligious period cry out 
against the innovations of Euripides who gave 
a certain modern, worldly, sceptical and senti- 
mental tone to the art.j But with all his 
deviations from the recognised model, he 
never thought of writing for a mere reading 
public. 

1 3. Milton thus abandoned from the beginning 
the central principle of Greek dramatic art. 
And it is easy to see what a vast difference it 
made in the result. The dialogues are too 
tense, too charged with meaning to be followed 
by listening spectators, the choruses are many 
of them too rugged and unmusical to be sung. 
We feel, as we read, it is the Puritan student 
addressing a Puritan audience. No frivolous 
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or superfluous ornament is allowed, no waste of 
words or thought, no kaleidoscopic display of 
imagination. All is reasoned, impartial, and to 
the point. The best readers he will have, he 
knows, are Puritans, saddened by their defeat, 
pensive and theological, shrinking from their 
Philistine oppressors of the Restoration court. 

14. And hence he has to defend the use 
of the art that has been turned to the most 
licentious purposes. The drama of the reigns 
of James and Charles had grossly degenerated 
from the Elizabethan, although Shakespeare 
still kept his plays pure. But when the theatres 
opened under the patronage of Charles the 
Second, the ragged manners and morals this 
vagabond king brought with him from his exile 
tainted English dramatic art. The stage became 
the home of all that was gross and vulgar and 
repulsive in social life. Little wonder that the 
Puritan poet in writing this play repudiated all 
intention of emulating the infamous art of the 
court theatres and found out precedents amongst 
the fathers of the church for dealing with such 
a debauched and unholy kind of poetry. Nay, 
he went further in differentiating his drama 
from that of the Restoration and circumscribed 
its sphere, y He rejected that mixture of tragedy 
and comedy which Shakespeare had made so 
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great and so like to life. He counted it a 
"poet's error" to "intermix comic stuff with 
tragic sadness and gravity" or to "introduce 
trivial and vulgar persons " " corruptly to 
gratify the people." In this he has returned 
upon the ancient practice, a practice that suited 
the sadness and fervour of his audience and the 
stern pensiveness of his own genius. He had 
too serious a hold on life, too lofty and bardic 
a conception of poetry to indulge in jest. The 
only true humour he ever shows is in his prose 
works, where he glories in trampling his enemies 
beneath his feet ; bitter satire naturally comes 
in there. But his poetic genius, like that of 
Dante, was too sombre to conceive the clown 
or jester taking any noble or tragic role such as 
is given him in Hamlet and Lear. The only 
approach to humour in this play is the irony 
that runs through the later dialogues and 
especially that between Samson and Harapha. 
(There is, of course, throughout the action that 
tragic irony, which is found in Sophocles, the 
tendency to obscure the denouement even 
whilst hinting at it, in order that it may come 
upon the audience with the suddenness of a 
surprise.\ 

15. In these particulars more than in the 
mechanical points, some of which he mentions 
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in the preface, the use of the chorus, the fewness 
of the actors, the unity of place, the unity of 
hero, and the circumscription of the time within 
twenty-four hours, does he make his approach 
yto the practice of the ancient Greek tragedians. 
Nay, he goes beyond them and returns on the 
original footsteps of their drama. He takes a 
theme from the sacred story of his religion and 
makes it tell the lesson of his life and that 
of his fellow- worshippers. It has all the force 
of the strongest of Puritan sermons. And here 
es the distinctiveness of his purpose and spirit. 
Not even the oldest and most religious Greek 
tragedy would have had so subtly theological 
an atmosphere. iHis characters and his chorus 
argue and discuss the ways of Providence with 
the vigour of seventeenth century Puritan 
divines./ Samson in spite of his misfortunes 
defends the ways of God against the doubts of 
his father Manoa, and blames himself for all 
that has occurred untowardly. Nor will he 
follow the paternal advice to repent the sin and 
get clear of its punishment. He will suffer to 
the bitter end ; for he deserves it all. No more 
will he have palterings or truces with the 
pleasing things of life ; all the plausible state- 
ments of his wife will not draw him to her 
embrace again ; better to die ; 
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" Nature within seems 
In all her functions weary of herself, 
My race of glory run and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest." 

And the chorus speaks like a Puritan pastor 
chastising or consoling some stray sheep of his 
flock, often arguing in defence of divine purpose ; 

"Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men 
Unless there be who think not God at all." 

They thrust aside with ease the atheist or 
doubter of the existence of the Christian God, 
as a nonentity or, if existent, a monstrosity. 

1 6. And yet with all his Puritan fervour and 
theological bias, he has the true dramatic 
attitude. He refuses to be unfair to any of his 
characters. If there is one amongst them he 
would feel bias against more than another, it 
is Dalila ; for in his eyes she represents the 
traitors who sided during the Commonwealth 
with the Puritans and at Cromwell's death 
brought back the Stuarts ; and in the inner 
sanctuary of his heart, she wakens all the 
anguished memories of his first unfortunate 
marriage. Yet he is so eager to be impartial 
to her that he almost overstates her case. The 
reader who does not bear the Bible narrative in 
his mind feels a strong sympathy with her 
speeches and attitudes, whilst, though recognising 
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:he agony of Samson's misfortunes into which 
ihe has brought him, he almost desires that the 
Hebrew champion had forgiven her this once. 
This, of course, was not Milton's purpose. 
Nor would he have left the emotions of his 
play thus ambiguous, had he written it earlier 
n life ; into it he would have breathed the 
i^iolent partisanship of his prose works. No 
representative of the Cavaliers would have been 
ather than a manifest villain ; no woman would 
bave had anything but caprice and weakness in 
her speeches. But he had grown old ; and age 
even with the most violent softens the feelings 
and makes them more the allies of reason. He 
had suffered the healthy discipline of defeat and 
obscurity. And he was ready to recognise that 
there were many sides to every question, and 
able to assume the true dramatic attitude. 

1 7. /One of the most striking features of the 
art is^this very adaptability of the atmosphere 
to each character. When Dalila enters on the 
scene the melody changes from the harsh and 
stately to the soft and flute-like ; the figures of 
speech become more like those of Comus, full 
and voluptuous, and drawn from the beautiful 
phases of nature. Even the chorus falls into 
this more sensuous diction, as it announces her 
approach ; 
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" but now with head declined 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps. " 

And as soon as she begins to vanish from th 
stage, the strong, harsh, unadorned style appear 
again. And to bring out the contrast wit 
more emphasis, Milton invents a charactei 
Harapha the PhiHstian giant, and brings hir 
into controversy with the Hebrew champion 
he makes him boast and taunt and insult, tha 
the noble stoicism of Samson may stand ou 
in bold relief. There is granitic strength in th« 
art of this portion of the play and this strengtl 
waxes to its climax as the " tongue-dought 
giant," the " baffled coward," retires crest-fallen 
1 8. But nothing reveals the dramatic powe 
of the poet, its self-contained and self-controllinj 
force so much as the appearances of the pro 
tagonist's father on the stage and chief amongs 
them his last. He comes in rejoicing in th< 
hope that his mission to the Philistine lords 
though it had been provocative of scorn an( 
insult, would at last succeed and that he woulc 
have his blinded son at home, to tend his eye: 
and nurse his maimed manhood. And in thi 
midst of his joy he hears the " hideous noise ' 
of the final catastrophe. A messenger appears 
as in Greek tragedy, and he tells the news o 
the colossal death, at first with horror in hi' 
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voice and face, then with pity for the bereaved 
father and at last, when the storm of his 
emotions has passed, in clear and exultant 
narrative. It is his countryman and the 
champion of his country that has died so 
gloriously and it takes him all his nerve to keep 
out the note of triumph. It is taken up by the 
aged father of the hero, and, but for the brief 
moralling of the chorus on the ways of highest 
Wisdom, with what is almost a paean. 

' ' Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ;" 

to that tomb of the dead patriot 

' ' Shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour. " 

The tone seems almost to conflict with the 
tragic art of the close, /and yet it is in unison 
with the tragic irony and sudden revolution in 
feeling. We are prepared for the complete 
failure of the hero's life, through his despair and 
his consent to be an amusement to his foes. 
And the heart rises from its mourning, glad that 
the struggle is over and that death has brought 
surcease of agony and the fulfilment of all his 
mission on earth. Solitary and hopeless death 
and solitary and hopeless life would have been 
alike ignominious endings to the story. 
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19. But the final note is the note of Milton's 
way-worn yet unflinching life. [He had written 
the drama to put hope and strength into the 
hearts of his faithless fellow-sufferers, to express 
his dying faith in the cause that now seemed 
lost for ever. 1 It is an even nobler sight than 
that of Samson's courage and resolution, in 
chains and with the prospect of nothing but 
insult and slavery and failure. How deep the 
agony of the poet was no one can tell who has 
not suffered the ruin of all that is dearest to 
him at the moment when life and its chances 
seem slipping from his grasp. To give the 
years of youth and manhood to a cause he 
thought the noblest, to agonise for its success, 
to feel it on the verge of triumph, and then to 
see the whole edifice so painfully built up crash 
into ruin — this was what Milton had known — 
and more. To be deserted by his countrymen, 
to be betrayed by those he had trusted as 
friends, to see the bacchic revels of the Stuart 
exiles as they rushed like swine possessed down 
the way to ruin, to see religion and purity and 
truth trampled underfoot, to hear the muffled 
wail of the faithful, as they lay in servitude and 
gloom — ah ! surely, this was anguish almost 
past human bearing. But to' be saved by the 
pleading of an enemy, to take life at the hands P 
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of the swinish horde that had burst into the 
fair garden of England, to know that there was 
no truth or justice or nobleness in the govern- 
ment of his own land, to lie blinded, helpless, 
forlorn, burdened by the weight of years and 
coming death — if ever agony could drive faith 
and hope from the human heart, it was agony 
like this. 

20. Yet never did the aged poet flinch or 
lose nerve ; never was his mind " clouded 
with a doubt." Within h.is breast still stormed 
"the rage divine for liberty." "Dim-smitten," 
almost fallen, though the star of England seemed, 
lost amid the rack of cloud, silent amid the revel 
of a licentious horde, he had no doubt or fear 
about the time to come. Across the gulf of 
years, across his forgotten grave, he heard 
swelling up from the future the sound of revolu- 
tion ; he saw the people rise in noble fury 
against the centuries-hallowed license and 
tyranny of government and rank ; he saw the 
people " mew its mighty youth " and come to 
consciousness of all its greatness and its meaning 
in the world. Was it not the prophetic vision 
of a convulsion like that which shook Europe at 
the close of last century, that haunted him when 
he drew the picture of his Samson's death ? 
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Surely if his giant hero can be the symbol of 
anything, he stands for that great-thewed and 
simple-hearted mob which has lain blinded and 
enslaved for age on age. And as we see the 
mighty patriot, insulted, mocked, jeered at, even 
by the feeblest of the Philistian lords, breathe 
forth his life in one myriad-destructive sigh, it 
seems to us, who live on this side the Revolution 
and know how through the whole world the 
people are stirring from their sleep, that the 
protagonist of this play can represent no other 
element in history. The wail of kings and 
nobles that resounded through Europe in the 
closing years of the following century, 

"A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were, one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no man comes 
Or hath come since the making of the world," 

what was it but the fulfilling echo of the 
" hideous noise " that greeted the ears of Milton's 
chorus, as the " choice nobility and flower " of 
all Philistia fell with their captive over whom 
they had exulted ? Was not the sound of the 
giant populace, rising in its might to revenge 
its long insults, in his ears, when he drew the 
victorious self-slaughter of the Hebrew cham- 
pion ? Did not the moan suppressed of the 
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long-suffering toil of the myriads sound up 
through the shout of battles and the trumpet- 
notes of kings ? And with this dying tone of 
exultation he adopts, can we say for certain 
that this had not become a prophecy to him ? 
Across the grave that he saw before him, across 
the dark abysm of years, there came the song 
of victory of the enfranchised peoples. 



MILTON'S SAMSON. 



1. To l|e| to continue to be, is the passion 
all life ,wb«fe' at its full noontide, and unfetten 
by circumstances. Even with obstacle and di 
environment still trammelling the energy, tl 
exhilaration and flush of living would transcei 
decay. All undiseased existence is a strugg 
towards the undying. Every race and speci 
" has immortal longings in " it. And it striv 
to keep within it and around it the conditio: 
that have seemed to make it persist. There 
a conservatism in every sphere of nature th 
is ever on the side of what^has been, in ord 
that it still may be. It is but a phase of tl 
instinct of persistence. 

2. But it changes into its opposite wb 
it appears in the individual. For there tl 
perception that death mows down neighbou 
heedless of the conditions of the past, fore 
itself home upon the being. " Dust to dust " 
the story of all individual life, each season, ea( 
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our tells. And every existence pants that 
jmething of it may last beyond this agony of 
issolution. To be exceptional, then, to have 
)me feature or condition that belongs to 

other environment, becomes the universal 
assion of the individual, and fights against the 
;velling conservatism that puts the immortality 
f the race above the immortality of each of its 
lembers. To have a family or sect 'of worship- 
ers or band of followers treasure up the name 
id keep it green when the tissues have re- 
irned to dust is the individual counterpart and 
implement of the race-passion of persistence, 
.nd to gratify it, another longing has rooted 
self in human nature — the longing to be 
ififerent from our fellows, to rise above them 

1 some element or feature or quality of life, 
hus we have the passionate impulses of being 
: conflict with us — the assimilating and level- 
ig that belongs to the life of the race and the 
fferentiating that belongs to the immortality 
' the individual. 

3. In most men the antagonism becomes 
)rmant, or the yearning for the exceptional 
ccumbs to the love of conventionality, before 
ey have travelled far along the highway of 
e. Few, therefore, obtrude their distinguish- 
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lack of exercise. And hence the world weai 
the same mask of monotony, and progresses s 
gradually as almost to seem at a standsti 
Yet the passion for differentiation grows, ; 
mankind proceeds on its way and the pac 
accelerates. More varied become the channe 
and forms of distinction, and men feel le; 
afraid of standing alone and asserting the 
special talents. 

4. But in olden times there was but one Wc 
of differing from one's fellows and excellir 
them. He who could wrestle with the powers 
nature, whose limbs and thews were giant-bre 
stood easily above his neighbours. To hi; 
they looked for protection from their foes th; 
compassed them on every side. Our model 
times with their complex civilisations have take 
the crown from the athlete and the man 

' mighty mould, and given it to the thinker ar 
the man of wisdom. A hundred talents clai 
the right of immortality ; and the son of Am 
feels puny before the weapons that the solita; 
student invents. Thought and art and sciem 
have gained the mastery of strength. Tl 
muscular hero is belated and needs the showm; 
and the gambler to exploit him. 

5. Time was when to him who could fell an ( 
or slay his thousands came all the adoration 
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women, and all the glory that was to live. For 
^man was then issuing from the brute, and the 
powers of nature needed giant thews to master 
them and force them back. But through long 
ages the tradition lingered and moulded worship 
and fame. When birth or wisdom or the power 
of swaying crowds had begun to place men in 
the ranks of fame, still memory preserved and 
glorified the deeds of exceptional muscle. And 
thus in the mythic history of most nations the 
loftiest niche is given to some hero of preter- 
natural biceps, and imaginary nobilities and 
glories cluster round his name. Ah ! surely the 
lot of the prizefighter has fallen upon evil days! 
A few ages make all the difference between the. 
heroic and the repulsive. 

6. The Jews, like other peoples, have given 
a place in their annals to such a glorified fire- 
eater. But they have softened and ennobled 
his features and thus made a great figure of 
their Samson. There is little of the noble 
patriot or wise judge in the original folk-tale 
that has been incorporated in the Book of Judges 
by tacl^ng on the verse to it " And he judged 
Israel for twenty years." There is no record 
of his freeing his people from the yoke of the 
Eililistines, no record of his fijlfiUing the super- 
natural announcement of his birth and mission. 
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Throughout the whole of his story, he is the 
wild man of rude strength, the man who can 
live in the woods or on the summit of a barren 
rock, feeding on the wild honey of the bee and 
drinking of the spring on the mountain side, 
whose shaggy hair is the* sign of his strength, 
and whose every contact with civilisation 
is an outrage on convention and an alarm. 
He has little regard for the feelings of his 
parents or countrymen. He strikes in the 
teeth all patriotic traditions and, following the 
manners and the instincts of a more primitive 
and wilder stage of the world, goes out and 
takes his wife by main force from the enemies 
of his people and tribe. He has a wild irony 
that is the product of the collision of two types 
or stages of civilisation, and it takes the form of 
practical mischief and destruction. He masters 
the wild beast of the forest, and uses its dead 
body to puzzle the wits of his foes, or its living 
body to carry firebrands and ruin through their 
crops. But, with all his strength and all his 
humour, he is at the mercy of their polished and 
unscrupulous cunning, primitive as he is in his 
love of truth and passion for woman. He is 
the cave-dweller of prehistoric times surviving 
into an age of historic culture and stratagem, 
like the giant Cyclops of Homer, who is 
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outwitted and blinded by his puny adversary 
Ulysses. His one absorbing passion is revenge, 
and on the slightest occasion it "blazes forth, 
carrying dismay to the hearts of friends as well 
as enemies. There is something massive, even 
noble, about this primitive figure of the original 
folk-tale, a figure such as Rousseau might have 
accepted as the realisation of his ideal return to 
nature. But it is utterly inconsistent with that 
of the wise far-seeing patriot who was capable 
of judging so astute and civilised a people as 
Israel for twenty years. __, 

7. Milton has taken the two, and, by judicious 
emphasis on the wisdom and the patriotism, has 
welded them into one for the purpose of his 
tragedy. He could not have used the giant 
fire-eater of popular lore to teach any useful 
lesson to the degenerate England of the Restor- 
ation. Nor would the figure of a warrior judge 
without the romance of love in his life and the 
tragedy of revenge and self-slaughter in his 
death have been suited to the antique form of 
art he was about to adopt. He needed a noble, 
primitive figure fit for statuesque moulding, and 
a situation strong in concentration of simple 
tragic passion. And nothing could give more 
passionate utterance to his feelings as he lived 
neglected, blind, his cause baffled by the 
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harlotry of the Restoration, than the story, in- 
consistent though it seemed, of the wise, strong, 
Jewish patriot in the last tragic stage of his life. 
Yet the result is so modern, so tinged with the 
varied colour of Milton's time, so expressive of 
the woes and consolations of Milton's old age, 
that we feel the ancient art is but a form, and 
the still more ancient theme but an occasion and 
text for rousing contemporary sympathy. 

8. In the opening soliloquy of the hero we see 
this new point of view as clearly as anything 
throughout the drama. It is no wild, uncouth 

\revenger of personal insults and wrongs we 
find here, but a man of keen poetic sense, worn 

I by the subtle questionings of Puritan theology, 

f complexly thoughted as in a complex age, deli- 
cately introspective almost as Hamlet, watching 
the inner struggle of faith and scepticism, defiant 
of fate, yet trustful in the general scheme of the 

, world, curious concerning God's dark ways, yet 
willing to accept them all as right and good. It 
is Milton the blind Puritan poet, bereft of all 
consolation but hope in the ultimate triumph of 
God's cause, that speaks out his sorrows in this 
monologue. It is the son of a sophistical age 
driven to his wit's end by the failure of his ideal 

\ to keep its standing ground, deserted by friends, 
persecuted by foes, yet still clinging to the hope 
that all will be well. 
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9. No rough muscular hero of a primitive 
time could have felt with such poetic delicacy the 
misery of blindness. In almost the first line we 
hear the personal note of the imaginative spirit 
imprisoned in darkness. Samson bids his guide 
lead his " dark steps " on : 

"For yooder'bank hath choice of sun and shade ;" 

through the dim veil drawn over his orb of 
vision, he can still appreciate the chequered 
beauty of the day and know the loss his soul 
has borne in the world of colour. Later on he 
wails out the bitter deprivation : 

" O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day." 

Only a modern poet could make so much of the 
beauty of nature he had lost. Even Homer has 
no reference to the pathos of his blindness ; his 
blinded Cyclops in the Odyssey is rather a 
theme of comedy. The rude-souled Hebrew 
giant could have felt only the practical loss, 
which is also strongly emphasised throughout 
the pl^ : 

" Blind among enemies. Oh worse than chains," 

" I, dark in light, expos'd 
" To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong," 

" still as a fool. 
In power of others, never in my own. " 
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lo. But that differs by a whole world from 
the pathetic sense of the beauty of colour and 
light and shade shut out, of the friendship of 
the sun and the still fairness of the moon : 

" The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. " 

As far removed from Samson's primitive point 
of view is his discussion of the source and 
nobleness of the light. He almost identifies 
God with light and subtly questions the physi 
ology of the human channel of light : 

' ' light is in the soul 
She all in every part ;" 

then why was sight placed in " such a tender 
ball " and not diffused like feeling over all the 
body ? 

' ' Then had I not been thus exiled from light ;" 
' ' Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave. " 

This is the reasoning of the age of Descartes 
and Hobbes, Newton and Locke ; already phil- 
osophy had begun to analyse the senses on the 
basis of physiology and observe their special 
functions and qualities. Milton had from his 
youth wooed "divine philosophy" and thought 
it 

" As musical as is Apollo's lute." 
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And now he applied its more recent specu- 
lations to his own blindness. Hence the 
subtlety of Samson's sense of deprivation and 
of questionings. With all his primitive strength 
and passions, he is in his speculative power a 
man of the Restoration. 

IT. He has, too, the keen sensitiveness to 
others' words and thoughts that belongs to the 
nervous many-windowed soul of modern civilisa- 
tion. He has none of the armour-plated apathy 
of primitive open-air life. He shrinks, even 
though blind, from the stare of his enemies and 
dreads the pitying look of his friends ; he is 
almost thankful for the blindness that saves 
him from the shame of seeing their faces, now 
he is so low. Remorse goads him with a power 
that it could have only in an age of complex 
emotions ; it makes him writhe and feel how he 
has betrayed his divine gift to "a deceitful 
woman" '-'for a word, a tear." He is as 
agonised, as stung to the soul, as Shakespeare's 
Antony when he discovers the falsity of 
Cleopatra. His plaints and groans are as deep- 
drawn over the thought of his manhood sold 
and harloted for nothing but a gypsy's smile. 
His tortures rise to as high a pitch over the 
thought of popular clamour against him, and the 
tongue of gossip bandying his name in scorn. 
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" Tell me friends, 
Am I not sung and proverb'd for a fool 
In every street ?" 

Closely alike are these two heroes of the 
imagination of the seventeenth century in the 
pride of strength, in the love of beauty and 
subservience to it, in wealth of poetic feeling, 
in nobleness of conception and the aims of life, 
in sensitiveness to the woes of failure, and in 
the wild passion of remorse. 

12. But a whole revolution lies between the 
creation of the two ; the Civil War and Com- 
monwealth based on the enthusiasm of religious 
feeling have come between. And Antony is 
"the Elizabethan pagan, glorying in the uncurbed 
enjoyment of life as it is to the sensations ; 
whilst Samson is the Restoration Puritan, 
fearing the lead of his senses, and even of his 
reason, abhorring the grossness of all physical 
pleasures, convinced of the divine guidance that 
leads mankind by paths they see not." Who but 
a Puritan of the strictest seventeenth centurx- 
sect could so have set his own impulses as 
heaven-born against the traditions of his race, 
and even the wishes of his parents, when he 
married "an infidel?" 

" They knew not 
That what I motioned was of God ; I knew 
From intimate impulse." 
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Even that which his race-impulse tells him is 
sin, he accepts because he thinks it will fulfil 

" The work to which he was divinely called." 

The Philistines, to whom his first wife belonged, 
his marriage led to slaying hip and thigh ; 
and hence it was from Heaven. But, following 
the analogy, he married another from the 
ungodly nation, and this, Dalila, was his ruin ; i 
and hence the impulse was not divine. He ' 
blames himself for the tragic result ; for he was 
not wise enough to separate the voice of God 
within him from that which only simulated it. 
Some of the speeches of Samson sound like the 
letters of Cromwell translated into poetry. And 
there is much of Cromwell, and of Milton too, 
in his indignation against his countrymen for 
rejecting his heaven-sent aid ; if only they had 
followed up his victories, they might have 
snapped in two the long-borne yoke of the 
Philistines beneath which they had groaned. 
His patriotism had come to naught, so fond 
of ease, even with bondage, was the nation he 
fought for. 

13. He has all the self-examination and 
severity to his own faults that marked the 
Puritan. Lying there abject and miserable, in 
rags and chains, he 
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" Who, single combatant, 
Duell'd their armies ranked in proud array " 

will have none blamed but himself ; 

" Sole author I, sole cause." 

He will not have even his father Manoa set 
bounds "to heavenly disposition." God ushered 
in his infancy with strange omens ; he was 
brought up in "nurture holy" by God's com- 
mand. But it was himself that listened to the 
wiles of the temptress. And now he thinks the 
baseness he' had reached and all its bondage 
was nothing to his ignoble servitude to her. 
He knows his faults and can distinguish the 
divine impulsion from the grosser, weaker 
instincts. This introspection, the " anguish of 
his soul " 

' ' Suffers not 
His eye to harbour sleep or thoughts to rest." 

1 4. Yet at the lowest ebb of life and hope, at 
the bitterest agony, he still persists in trusting 
that "the God of Abraham" will soon assert 
his power. His father has told him of the 
feast to Dagon that day, and upbraided him 
with bringing his God to be 

" Disglorified, blasphemed and had in scorn." 

And in the sore anguish of the reflection, the 
fallen hero boldly asserts " Dagon must stoop," 
having presumed to "enter lists with God." It 
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is from this unhesitating confidence that the 
firsT gleam ^lighr' comes, the faith that his 
ownXjod will put into his hands, as he dies, the 
power to avenge. But not a word will he that 
was so sinjully garrulous say of the means to his 
father. No desire has he to prolong his life, 
so wretched is it. He forbids his father plead- 
ing with the Philistine lords for him. He that 
had walked "like a petty god" "swoU'nwith 
pride" has indeed fallen low, but not so low as 
beg such a favour of his enemies and captors. 
For he sees nothing before him if he should 
be restored to his home but "a contemptible 
old age obscure." Rather let him drudge in 
chains till 

" Oft invocated death 
Hasten the welcome end of all my pains." 

But he knows this will not be : 

" These dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
And I shall shortly be with them at rest." 

15. In his next great monologue broken with 
passion we get at the reasoning that brings him 
his final resolve. Here he is more than ever 
the modern man whose soul is vulnerable at a 
myriad points, because it has mastered the body 
and is so sensitive. Physical pain falls into 
shadow beside the rankling agony of spiritual 
" wounds immedicable." 

F 
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" Thoughts, my tormentors armed with deadly stings, 
Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts." 

And now there is but one cure — 

" Speedy death, 
The close of all my miseries and the balm. " 

This man of more than human mould, with all 
his resistless force, has the tender femininity of 
a modern spirit ; sleep will not visit his eyes, 
and there is nothing for him but "death's 
f benumbing opium." 

1 6. But the fury of primitive passion is still 
within him ready to stifle the tolerance and 
sensitiveness of the modern soul. His reason 
loses all its subtlety and power to rein emotion, 
in the presence of his indignation at Dalila's 
treachery and his love of revenge. His false 
wife approaches weeping, and puts her case with 
marvellous power, power that would have soon 
convinced the modern reason with its capacity for 
seeing all sides of a question and its eagerness 
to be impartial. She is penitent for what she has 
done and would lighten his sufferings. Her sex 
is weak and inquisitive ; but he was weak, too, 
to give way to woman's frailty. She wished by 
getting at his secret to keep him ever tied to 
her side, and thought her tempters meant only 
to check his liberty. The princes of her country 
appealed to her patriotism, the priests to her 
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devotion ; private respects must give way to. 
public good. If 'he would only forgive her she 
would nurse him tenderly at home ; but, since 
he will not let her even touch his hand, she will 
retire and glory in the fame that will enhalo 
her life and, after death, her memory. She did 
for her countrymen and gods just what he did 
, for ■ his. The sceptical soul of modern times, 
such as Samson has in the earlier part, would 
have granted that there was great justice in this 
wily partisan statement. But the single over- 
mastering passion of the primitive man brushes 
her arguments and entreaties aside like cobwebs 
and leaves the giant body quivering with uncon- 
trolled anger ; he cannot trust himself beside 
her ; he would tear her limb from limb. 

17. This sore trial past, another awaits his 
proud yet agonised spirit. Harapha, the 
Philistian giant, approaches and taunts him with 
his sins and his misfortunes, his pride and his 
fall. And rage by betrayal passes into baffled 
yet fearless pride of strength, another purely/ 
primitive passion. But here there is a majesty! 
in the Hebrew champion that was awanting in 
presence of the Philistine harlot. He rises to 
a nobleness of scorn and boldness that belong 
to the warrior weary of life ; 

" But come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend. " 
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1 8. And at this point comes the grossest insult 
of all, the deepest debasement, just where he 
has reached the height of spiritual greatness. 
An officer bids him come and show off his God- 
given strength like a mountebank to please the 
Philistines at Dagon's festival. He refuses so 
to prostitute his hero faculty ; he will not add 
sin to sin by thus degrading the gift of his God 
to glorify an idol. But, where his resistance 
reaches its strongest, he suddenly yields and 
consents to go. It is an opportunity offered 
by heaven for fulfilling his death-dealing pur- 
pose. He is now certain 

" This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last." 

He is now drunk with revenge, that most 
primitive of passions, belonging as it does to 
the bestial part of our natures. And yet he is 
filled with the spirit of a prophet, too, whose one 
trust is in the God he serves. His end we only 
hear of; he fulfils his mission by destroying all 
the enemies of his country and freeing Israel -yt 
but in fulfilling it he dies. Where the tragedy 
culminates, where his degradation seems deepest, 
he is triumphant. In his last defeat he wins his 
greatest victory ; in his death he makes his life 
and mission immortal. 
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19. "No man can be called happy till his 
death " was a saying accepted as wisdom by the 
Greeks from one of their wisest men. And it tells 
how even that cultured and fortunate people 
looked upon life as a series of uncertainties, not 

.to be judged till its last chance has vanished 
across the grave. With our tissues and condi- 
tions we are the toys of fate, still waiting in the 
darkness what comes out of the future. And of a 
famous man the saying extends far beyond death. 
His name must bear the assaults of circumstance 
till it be buried for ever in oblivion. And that 
perchance is best of all things that happen to a 
mortal — to have the veil of everlasting night 
drawn over his memory and his dust. It is the 
destiny that waits the widest fame at some dark 
turning of the ages to come. And he is wisest 
who soonest in his life takes this to heart, and 
with it cools the fever of existence. 

20. For we forget the issues in the means of 
living. We passionately fret over petty ambi- 
tions never reached, although the loss may count 
as nothing in the balance of life, or even as a 
gain in the ultimate account. Who has not felt 
like a peevish child ready to faint with weeping, 
when some trivial possession or desire is 
snatched from our grasp ? Who has not felt as 
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if the light of life had vanished when some 
sorrow has touched us that comes afterwards to 
seem a blessing ? It is our narrow vision that 
plays us false, and wisdom is the widening of 
the sight that we may place each thing that 
happens against the infinite dome of space and 
time. Life at its best is a great school wherein 
most learn to take their discipline in silence. 
It is youth that makes the world echo with its 
bowlings over failures and loss. The older 
men grow, the stiller are they beneath the 
blows of fate. Only the keenest agony makes 
itself heard in wiser age. 

2 1 . Samson is still in the prime of his powers 
iwhen his woe overtakes him ; and his outcries 
'make hearing bitter and storm the very heavens. 
The green pith of youth has not yet ripened in 
his bones, and one senSe gone seems to blot out 
the whole round world for him. Never man 
has borne misfortunes like his. His thews and 
limbs are those of giants ; so, too, are his 
sorrows and the voice he gives them. And his 
spirit is too physical, too closely dependent on 
his flesh, ever to learn true wisdom, or part 
with the green wounds and ready wail of youth. 
It is strong within him, strong to feel, though 
not strong to suffer and^ control its cry. He has 
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none of the stoic hero in him, who can bear the 
armed strokes of destiny, and wait in silence till 
the storm pass. 

22. Yet no one can deny that it. is the supreme 
woe of life he suffers. It is not his blindness, 
though that has taken from him the sweet sight 
of the ever-changing world and the smile and 
the sympathy of the human face. No more will 
his eyes scan the features of his fellows to guard 
against treachery or tell him who loves him. 
No more can his soul find its tenderest utter- 
ance to parent, or wife, or friend. No more the 
star-lit flower of heaven will gladden his spirit 
or cool the fever of his brain. But this was not 
beyond his power to suffer. 

23. Nor was it his captivity with the attendant 
insults of his long-chafed foes, though that was 
the keenest agony the primitive man could 
endure. His spirit would have writhed beneath 
it ; but still he would have lived in hope to 
slake his thirst for revenge. 

24. There was a grief deeper than these had 
fallen upon him, the deepest that could touch 
the mortal heart. He felt the end and aim of 
his existence was slipping from his grasp. He 
had betrayed the God .who had commissioned 
him to free his country from her chains and the 
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divine light had been withdrawn from him. His 
soul had erred from its lofty mission and there 
he lay blinded, in chains, and at the mercy of 
his enemies, hopeless of other chances of fulfil- 
ling the divine purpose. Better he were dead 
than thus 

" Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves." 
" Oh dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark. " 

" Wounds immedicable 
Rankle, fester, and gangrene " 

in his soul. Happy would he be if only they 
would hurry on his death. For there is no woe 
so past endurance as the feeling that the great 
purpose of our life has failed, that we must 

" Sit idle on the household hearth 
A burdenous drone " 

' ' Till length of years 
And sedentary numbness craze our limbs. " 
Hopeless are all our evils, all remediless," 

and our one prayer is 

" Speedy death 
The close of all our miseries and the balm." 

25. But on the hopeless night the dawn 
breaks ; the great hero sees how in his death 
he may fulfil the mission, wherefor he came into 
the world. His sorrows are assuaged, he sees 
the light as never he had seen it with unblinded 
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eyes. And there is given to him the noblest 
close that mortal life can meet with, to die with 
all the glory on him he had missed, to free his 
country by his last effort, to drink his revenge 
to the full at the moment when his enemies 
most exulted. One of the bitterest things of 
life is its ignominious close ; and it is a fate 
much longed for to die in battle for one's 
country and friends. But never death was so 
passionately satisfying as this to warrior — to use 
the occasion his enemies had made for exult- 
ation in their victory over him, to use it for 
their destruction and his own, to make a holo- 
caust of all his foes, of all the foes of the nation, 
over his own dead body. Surely no man can 
be called unhappy before he dies. 



V. 
MILTON'S DALILA. 



I. There are few evils in the world but 
have their compensations or advantages. And 
slavery, which seems to us of the close of the 
nineteenth century the evil above all human 
evils, the wrong above wrongs, is no exception. 
As a step upwards it has much to be said for it. 
Man has by nature within him an untamable 
desire for idleness ; and there is no instance 
in history of any race taking voluntarily to 
regular and fixed daily work. War and hunting 
and fishing are spasmodic occupations, and 
these are the universal pursuits of' early nations. 
When the earth began to be narrow for the 
human race, some of the tribes that roamed 
over its surface had to become stationary and 
pass to steady and unnomadic employments. 
But none would give themselves up of their 
own will to agriculture ; it was too sodden and 
unvaried a mode of life. Slavery had to come 
in as the agricultural schoolmaster of the world. 
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The stronger and more warlike race mastered 
the weaker and reduced it to the state of 
bondage. In chains and under fear of the lash, 
the enslaved gained the habit of toil that needed 
unremitting application ; and they passed it on 
to their descendants as an instinct to contradict 
and struggle with the primitive appetite for 
indolence. Hence, through serfdom, the 
modern world has been able to reach the 
age of industrialism, still an imperfect and 
transition stage, to give way before some state 
that, whilst not being idle, will be more in 
consonance with the dignity and nobleness of 
man. 

2. Something similar may be said for the 
position women have had to hold in the social 
life and the polities of the past, a position that 
has not yet vanished, nor is like to vanish but by 
degrees. Considerable economy was achieved 
in the primitive household by uniting the 
functions of slave and wife in the same person. 
The olden warrior seized or bought his partner 
from the foreign tribe and made her do all that 
was needed for his subsistence, her own, and 
her children's. Such is the custom amongst 
most savage tribes still. And the laws of most 
civilised nations, if not their social traditions, 
carry upon them the traces of this 'did stage, a 
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Stage which all humane men would repudiate as 
gross and brutal. Legally, it is only within the 
past few years, and in a few more advanced 
countries, that the wife has had any personality 
or existence apart from her husband ; he might 
do every wrong to her short of murdering her, 
without fear of being brought within the danger 
of the law. When he killed her, then the law 
felt bound to step in and know why, just as 
when he killed a pheasant. The sentiment, 
based upon that old legal status, still subtly 
persists even in the most refined society ; and 
it is extremely difficult for men, especially the 
feeblest, to rid themselves of the notion that a 
woman when married is a kind of property, 
even if often only an ornamental property, and 
that it is most benignant and kind-hearted on 
their part to condescend to her and her weak- 
nesses. This persistence is largely due to the 
very qualities that the old legal relationship 
originated and encouraged. Slavery, when the 
time of its utility had passed, when the enslaved 
race had issued from the schoolboy stage, 
turned into a curse not only for the slave but 
for the master. It taught the one more than 
obedience ; it taught him obsequiousness, fawn- 
ing and craft, to escape civil punishments and 
tyranny, and a tendency to the worst vices of 
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the enslaving race. In the other it bred 
arrogance, contumelious manners, luxury, effe- 
minacy, and a blunted sense of justice ; his 
children learned the vices of his slaves, their 
companions and servants. The worst slave is 
the master of slaves ; for he is the slave of his 
own vices and his overweening vanity. 

3. So imperiousness and condescension to- 
wards women have come subtly to be involved 
in" the ideaT of manliness; th e hero of most 
novels IsHfor dly in his guardianship o f them, 
and patronisingly protects them as he protects 
children ; it is not' theloyally^nd gratitudF of a 
'tftendr'Ke^xpects from them in return, but the 
devoted worship of a follower. And on their 
nature their old legal slavery has left its taint. 
Their domestic servitude doubtless gave them 
that gentleness which we all count as the 
special virtue of womanhood. But it also left 
the faint relics of the vices of slaves, which the 
Christian reverence for pure womanhood, . the 
new doctrine of the equality of the sexes — 
equality in variety — and the rapid demolition of 
all legal injustices in their position, are fast 
obliterating. The weak, who have no legal 
appeal in the state but to the strong, their 
masters, are happy indeed if they avoid 
obsequiousness, a ready faculty of deceit, and 
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a power of managing their lords by diplomacy 
that conceals itself. There is nothing in the 
difference between the sexes to emphasize the 
petty slavish vices of humanity in the one ; it is 
only the centuries-long necessity of her position. 
That which is gentleness and eagerness to bless 
in the good, becomes flattery or falsity or 
trivial malice in the neutral and the bad. 
When woman has had her true position as 
the friend and co-equal of her husband for 
generations, there will be fewer instances in 
her sex of undignified weaknesses or vices. 

4. Milton had the misfortune to come into 
the world some ages too soon, and to meet 
women who had shown to him the worst side 
of their sex. He had the high and lordly view 
of man's relationship to woman, and felt that 
any independence on her part was but rebellion 
against authority derived from heaven ; the 
husband was the pope of the household, his 
decrees never to be questioned, his utterances 
to be received as infallible ; he was the deity 
before whom alone his wife should worship. 
Into the mouth of his Chorus he puts this still- 
accepted doctrine of his day ; 

" God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an. hout. 
Smile she or lour." 
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He fails to see that the natural consequence of 
such despotism is the same in the household as 
in the state — either rebellion or deceit. He 
had fought for half a lifetime to free English- 
men from the hateful effects of such a tyranny 
on the part of the Stuarts, who likewise 
considered that their authority came from 
heaven. But his reasoning powers were not 
sufficiently developed to apply the analogy to 
his own life. He saw how common it was in 
households to find women deceitful or openly 
sullen. For he says through his Chorus — 

" Favour'd of Heaven who finds 
One virtuous, rarely found, 
That in domestic good combines ! " 

But he failed to se.e that this woeful state of 
English households was the natural result of 
the dogma he gives alongside of this exclama- 
tion : husbands are by right despots ; wives 
are therefore slaves, and are bound to have 
the vices of slaves. This simple syllogism was 
barred out of his reason by long tradition, and 
the reverence he had for the precedents of the 
Old Testament. Nor could it have entered 
into the mind of any of his contemporaries. 
And his own domestic experience had flushed 
the dogma of man's superior authority with 
strong emotion, if not with passion. 
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5. Hence partly his choice of a dramatic 
theme in which a treacherous and rebellious 
woman should appear ; and hence the emphasis 
he lays upon the character and attitude of 
Dalila. But he found the figure more fully 
developed and consistent than that of Samson 
in the Scriptural story. Samson's lewdness 
and inhumanity are too prominent in the 
original to chime in with his greatness and 
wisdom as a judge of Israel, his heroism as 
the champion of his native land, and his vows 
as a Nazarite ; nor would his extreme folly in 
failing to learn the falsity of Dalila from her 
repeated attempts at betrayal of him accord 
with the noble faculties of a poet's protagonist. 
Milton, therefore, shuts off these Biblical 
features from the story and character of his 
hero. 

6. But Dalila had her portrait drawn in the 
original by the hand of an enemy, and an 
enemy of her country, and the poet desired to 
have her as the representative of evil in his 
drama. He had, then, little to change in her 
character ; he had only to develop it dra- 
matically and take up towards her the impartial 
attitude of the dramatist, and in both he showed 
himself a great artist ; she makes a striking 
and consistent individuality on his page ; and 
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though he meant to incarnate in her the 
principle of deceit and treachery, he puts her 
case with such marvellous fairness that he 
leaves many readers in a pitying if not 
sympathetic mood towards her. 

7. He leaves in more shadow than the 
original does the baser motives of her betrayal 
of Samson, the money that the Philistine lords 
offered and gave her ; and he lets her bring 
into great prominence the patriotic, religious, 
and domestic view of her conduct. Had we' 
the Philistine legends of the period and in-\ 
cident, as we have the Jewish, how differently 
would she appear to posterity ! Her deed 
would be recorded as the noblest, most heroic^ 
in the annals of her land ; she would be the 
holy maiden, who, led by their gods and by 
their devotion to them, headed her people 
against this monster, this cruel destroyer of 
their vineyards and their fellows. She would 
be to Philistia what Joan of Arc was to France. 
And this is how Milton makes her represent 
herself in her own speeches. There is not a 
hint of, it in the Bible narrative. There she is 
the harlot, deceitful, cruel, ready to sell any 
man for a price, without patriotism, without 
religion. 
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8. Here the poet makes her plead the 
prayers of her priests and their influence with 
her ; and with woman in her olden days of 
subordination and inanity, what could be a 
more powerful motive than to please her 
spiritual mediators with her gods ? To betray 
the enemy of her religion, if she could not 
convert him, would be urged on her by all that 
was sacred within her and above her. And in 
primitive times it is the gods that are supreme 
and past question. This view she puts 
strongly : 

" What had I 
To oppose against such powerful arguments ?" 

One feature the poet introduces into the story 

for the purposes of suiting Puritan feeling and 

/passing criticism on contemporary life. He 

^nakes Dalila the wife of Samson. In the 

Bible narrative the hero simply "loved a 

woman in the valley of Sorek," whilst before it 

is said, he took the woman of Timnath to wife 

and " saw an harlot " in Gaza. In the drama 

it is the wifely relationship that is again and 

I again emphasised in order to make her 

treachery the blacker. But here again the 

Ndramatist permits her to defend herself. It 

was the jealousy of love, she insists, that made 

her try to get the secret of his strength ; she 

would keep him away from the seductions of 
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Other women ^nd from his roving warrior 
expeditions. J^ay, his bhndness would be a 
blessing to her,\ confining him for ever to her 
love and domestic care. / 

" These reasonslin love's law have pass'd for good, 
Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps. " 

And has it not/ been hitherto the glory of 
womanhood in the eyes of'man that he has kept 
her from the^aint of reason, that she is an 
emotional and not a reasoning animal ? Has 
he not shut her up from the world, has he not 
guarded her from his own manner of education, 
for this purpose ? And can he complain, if, 
when she has been trained to subordinate her 
reason to her emotions, she should be found 
sometimes " fond and reasonless ?" This is 
the case for the defendant. 

9. But Milton failed to hark back thus to first 
principles, else he would have seen the weak- 
ness of his own charges and of those of Samson. 
He would have seen that the arguments and 
•appeals he puts into her mouth were perfectly 
valid. If, as he held, the man is the superior 
in reason and will and authority, then surely 
she was right in upbraiding Samson for yielding 
to her curiosity ; if woman is the weaker vessel, 
then it was the duty of the man not to entrust 
Jiis secrets to her ; 
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" Nor shouldst thou have trusted that to woman's frailty : 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast cruel." 

If the one sex has the monopoly of wisdom and 
reason and self-control, and is specially trained 
for the use of these, surely the other must not 
be blamed for conduct that fails to display these 
qualities. " Let weakness then with weakness 
come to parle." 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 
In uncompassionate anger do not so." 

He will not listen to any reason, however 
plausible it be ; nor will he yield to her humility 
and prayer for forgiveness ; not even to her 
optimistic statement of his position, and her 
offer to get him freed and to tend him to old 
age " with nursing diligence." He will not let 
her touch his hand, so inappeasable is his rage. 
No wonder that she bridles up at last and 
passes out with tones of disdain and triumph. 
She will have everlasting glory amongst her 
people for the deed she has done : 

" I shall be named among the famousest 
Of women .... who to save 
Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 
Above the faith of wedlock bands." 

lo. The poet means all these, however, to 
be but hypocritical after-thoughts, suggested by 
the demon of treachery within her, " the bait 
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of honied words." They are intended to reveal 
what subtle, insidious, and serpent-like forms a 
woman's nature will assume to escape frorn the 
consequences of her evil deeds, how false, 
alluring and plausible she can become, once she 
has departed from ingenuousness and loyalty. 
We can see, by the sentiments of the Chorus 
after she has gone, that it is his own first wife, 
taken from amongst the Philistine Cavaliers aS 
she was, that he has in his mind in painting 
Dalila. They wail out their bewilderment over 
what will make a woman love, or keep her 
loving ; 

" It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit. 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit. " 

They abandon the question as a riddle beyond* 
solution. One thing they are sure of; woman 
is ever inconstant : 

" Whate'er it be, to wisest men and best 
Seeming, at first, all heavenly under virgin veil, 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, 
Once join'd, the contrary, she proves, a thorn 
Intestine." 

" What pilot so expert but needs must wreck, 
Embark'd with such a steersmate at the helm ?'' 

And another puzzle weighs upon the minds of 
these old Puritans, why God should have made 
her so fair without, so unsatisfactory within ; 
perhaps Nature lavished so much on her 
" outward ornament " that 
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"inward gifts 
Were left for haste unfinish'd, judgment scant, 
Capacity not raised to apprehend 
Or value what is best." 

The solution is exactly the opposite of Burns's 
amorous humour : 

" Her prentice han' 
She tried on man, 
And then she made the lassies. " 

If only Milton had lived after Darwin, he would 
have seen that this so common bias of woman 
towards frivolity and caprice is not a fixed law 
of Nature, that it was not God or Nature 
produced it, but men's own unwisdom and 
conservatism, and that a change in her training 
and position from his adorer and servant to his 
partner, co-equal, and friend, can rapidly achieve 
as great a change in her character. He forgot 
that any human being who is dealt with as a 
toy, as a mere passing occasion of amusement, 
is likely to have the irresponsibility of a toy. 

II. Undoubtedly Dalila, not only in the 
Bible story, but in the play, is meant to be 
the incarnation of falsity and unreason. For, 
if we accept the narrative as it comes to us, all 
her alleged motives were but glosing and lies : 
her true incentive to the dastardly betrayal was 
gold, the money given her by the Philistine 
lords. Had it been for patriotism, or devotion 
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to her gods, or for love, or any other of the 
plausible excuses she afterwards invents, she 
would have spurned the bribe as an insult, 
and her wornan's wit would have found some 
nobler, truer way of gratifying any one of these 
passions. Her calm acceptance of the proffered 
bait reveals within her the habit of selling the 
semblance of love. And though Milton puts 
this somewhat into the background, in order 
that her wifehood may be more prominent, he 
never loses sight of the base motive. He makes 
Samson speak repeatedly of " spousal embraces, 
vitiated with gold," of her 

" weakness to resist 
Philistian gold," 

and of 

" their gold 
Breaking her marriage-faith. " 

He lays more stress upon her allurements, her 
perfidy, and her Judas kiss. ^Xj^M^ gL«^«*i*«^*«^* 
12. Nor does he fail to bring out the weak- 
ness of the hero in listening to her pretences, 
and erring for her smile. One of the most 
striking features of the play is the intense 
remorse and the loud self-upbraiding he puts 
into the speeches of the blinded giant, 

"Who for a word, a tear, 

Fool ! have divulg'd the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman." 

He will take no consolation from the Chorus, 
when they remind him that 
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"wisest men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deceived.'' 

And it must be said, his judgment of himself 
was now correct. Once and again he had been 
beguiled to his hurt by a woman of the Philis- 
tines, the foes of his country ; and he thought 
his base passion was a message from Heaven. 
This very Dalila thrice showed him how 
treacherous was her purpose by her " The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson," before she 
wrested his secret from him ; he 

" each time perceiving 
How openly, and with what impudence 
She purposed to betray him " 

Still listened to her "wiles," her " blandish'd 
parlies, feminine assaults, Tongue-batteries," 
and becoming the fool of passion, "yielded and 
unlock'd her all his heart." 

13. By this dramatic display of the hero's 
fall, the poet intends to show the subtlepower_ 
of e vil women in the world , even when they are 
shameless in the exhibition of their evil. And 
in this he is but telling the lesson of the history 
of crime. The falsest, the most seductive, of 
all forms of evil, is the feminine. For, if the 
virtue, and truth, and gentleness of a woman 
once give way, there is little chance of recovery, 
so much has she been trained to lean on the 
judgment of others, so little self-reliant have 
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been her will and moral principles ; and there 
is no path thereafter for the feminine nature, 
either in man or woman, but the downward one ; 
the lie must be supported by a hundred other 
lies ; the falsity must hide itself in a labyrinth 
of falsity ; the vice must put on stronger and 
stronger armour of shamelessness. Thus femi- 
nine wickedness, based as it is on weakness, 
and not, like so many of the crimes of men, on 
the- arrogance of strength, is more serpent-like, 
subtle, and poisonous ; it is the wickedness of a 
nature accustomed to servitude, untrained to 
independence. It can assume the fairest forms, 
forms that will seduce even the wisest and most 
self-controlling. It will condescend to the 
meanest trickery, the vilest and most crawling 
modes of temptation, and will conceal them in 
an atmosphere of seeming nobility ; it will 
simulate the virtues of its victim so well as to 
gain the alliance and sympathies of the virtuous ; 
and it is the most simple-hearted and genuine 
that will be most easily persuaded by it. The 
allegory and myth of every nation have ever 
incarnated the most insidious type of evil in the 
form of a woman, at times in a hybrid form, 
woman above and snake below. And not till 
our age have we begun to understand why this 
should have been. It is the subservient position 
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women have generally held in domestic life tha 
has taken from them their upright spiritual gail 
And if this snaky, subtle and venomous form c 
wickedness is to be rooted out of humanity 
then men and women must stand as co-equah 
though in differing spheres. 

14. Milton could see only the fact and nc 
the cause ; how could he, with his puritanisr 
and his unscientific knowledge, search in huma 
institutions for the source of this domestic curs( 
But that he was right in his interpretation c 
the story and his dramatic exhibition of th 
wicked and deceitful woman's nature, we ca 
see from the use of the name Dalila in commo 
language for attractive falsity in female guis( 
And the character as given in the play is a tru 
and deep study of the subtly wicked woman. . 

15. In this light we understand the voluj 
tuous beauty and the languorous air of sorro' 
with which she appears on the stage. Sh 
pretends modesty and irresolution ; but she 
as confident of victory as she had been 
hundred times before ; too often had her wile 
and actor-tricks succeeded, not to succeed agai 
even with this giant, blinded and maimed t 
her treachery. She knows Samson has no ey( 
to see ; and thus it is her appearance so belii 
her tone and words ; she sails in 
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"like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on ;" 

yet she halts and trembles in her words ; 

" With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 
I came ; " 

and she knows how to put tears into her voice ; 
we feel there is a histrionic art in her speeches 
as if she had practised them often before. But 
she tries it just once too often, as every hypo- 
crite must sooner or later. The bleeding eyes 
and the galling chains are too present with him 
to let him forget his sore-bought experience ; 
and he meets her glosing words with 

' ' Out, out, hyaana ! these are thy wonted arts. 
And arts of every woman false like thee." 

She is prepared for this; she has heard some- 
thing like it before and launches out into 
eloquence over the jealousy of her love that 
would not let him depart from her side. He 
unmasks this sophistry with " Love seeks to 
have love" and not "inexpiable hate." Then, 
since he will not grant her the plea of the weak- 
ness of a loving woman, she pleads the motives 
of patriotism and religion which the Philistine 
lords and priests urged upon her ; and she 
manages the patter of political and public 
hypocrites with wonderful plausibility. But the 
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agony-awakened brain of Samson is too mucl 
for the gross pretences ; no patriotism, nc 
religion that was true, could have resorted t( 
such shameful means. All arguments are vain 
and at last she appeals to his sense of helpless 
ness and to his emotions ; she will cheer hii 
solitary age and nurse his eyeless life. He wil 
have nothing of her " fair enchanted cup, anc 
warbling charms;" he has had enough of life 
life thus mutilated by her ; so pleasure-loving ; 
creature could never have imagined any on< 
grow tired of life. But she feels she has sho 
her last shaft, and now she brazens out he 
deed and reveals her true spirit, that o 
shameless and implacable hatred putting oi 
the mere shows of love. She vanishes, gone t( 
her harlot, snaky ways, and to the ruin of somi 
other life. This noble mind will never be he 
slave again. Her Jbeauty can tempt him n- 
more ; his eyes, the; channels of such tempta 
tion, she has for ever closed. And the blinc 
are quick to note the slightest tone of insincerit; 
in the voice ; the soul lives in the hearing 
double life, and sentinels each sound, eacl 
human voice, through fear of deceit. It is ni 
■question of " love quarrels " now ; it is th 
sense of " wedlock treachery endangering life. 
He can have no parley with the hyaena, thi 
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traitress. For there is deeper feeling than all 
within his breast, the strongest guardian of his 
freedom of spirit. It is the resolution to have 
done with such a maimed life. " So let her go ; 
God sent her to debase me." And the debase- 
ment has sunk too deep into the heart to bear 
life longer. 

16. There are times when " nothing in life 
becomes us like the leaving it," when there is 
no honour but to die. We have ventured far 
in life, and our ventures have all turned awry. 
Vanished are the days of youth and hope, and 
if the world is to bear meaning for us again, we 
must repioneer some other of its trackless 
wastes. Less hope, less energy courses through 
our veins. The dusk is close at hand ; and the 
" night cometh when no man can work." Who 
shall bid us toil when the sun of life has set, and 
the glory of all our day has faded ? Who can 
make us toil, when the exit from it all may be 
unlocked " with a bare bodkin ?" What our 
hand found to do we had done with all our 
might ; and yet it led but to dishonour and 
sorrow «and despair. Nothing seems sweet but 
the everlasting rest that steeps the whole being 
and its memories in dreamless nepenthe ; " for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave." To work when the 
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faculty of work is maimed and weary and bleed- 
ing ; to devise when faith in device has gone ; 
to know, only to heap up care and sorrow ; to 
be wise when our wisdom is mocked by every 
fortune that befalls us ; ah ! surely the grave 
that puts an end to such being is our only 
refuge ! And he may well be forgiven who 
longs to hasten the consummation even in 
ignoble way. 

1 7. But there are deeper wounds that human 
life may suffer, wounds that no opiate can 
stanch, no consolation cure. It is the wounds 
that untruth and dtstoyaity deal to the ingenuous 
and open spirit. To go- out into the world, 
flushed with the nobleness of chivalric ideals, 
to rescue the victims of guile and injustice and 
cruelty, and then to find them turn on us and 
sting us ; to be fired with the loyalty of friend- 
ship, to be willing to give all for the friend 
we have found, and look for nothing in return, 
and then to discover in him but a liar and 
hypocrite ; to gather to our side by the glory of 
some cause or method of life a band of disciples, 
bright with devotion and high feeling, and then 
to see the brotherhood dissolve with treachery 
and defiance of their ideal ; to lavish all the 
wealth of love we have upon a nature that draws 
our whole being to it, and then to be betrayed 
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by it into the hands of foes ; — there are no 
human wounds deeper or more irremediable. 

1 8. For where are we to find upon the round 
of earth aught we can trust, when that which 
we have trusted most has failed us ? Where 
are we to seek for solid footing in existence, 
when all we counted noblest and best, all we 
loved and honoured, has proved treacherous as 
the sea ? It is the nature of craft and falsity, 
once they have tainted a life, to move like 
leprosy through the whole of it, once they have 
shown themselves within the sphere of love, to 
wrap it wholly in the mists of suspicion and 
unfaith. There is no revenging the deceit of 
friends, no meeting it ; for how shall we know 
that the new peace or truce is anything but a 
new form of guile ; there is no curing it ; for 
its seeming success has m^de the nature its 
advocate, and the subtle poison will never vanish 
from the blood ; the traitor and hypocrite learns 
to deceive himself and feels the constant glow 
of superiority to other men, who will not use 
his base and secret weapon ; there is no more 
piteous #ight in life than the guileful heart that 
glories in imposing upon simple, candid natures ; 
he is the leper of the moral world who has 
drunk in the cancerous contagion like wine, and 
thinks the whitening, rotting flesh the fairest 
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living sight. Better to be fooled and betrayed, 
though it should make us lose our faith in men 
and make God's world seem full of all untruth ; 
for the soul is still clear and pure, untainted by 
this foul disease. 

19. And our poet and his hero, by the 
disasters that had befallen them, had come to 
feel this virus incarnate in false woman. No 
more hideous channel of it could be found than 
in the wife of their bosom. For her to be 
untrue was the commonest of evils, and the 
most agonising ; it almost crushed their faith in 
Providence, that she whom, next to God, they 
loved and trusted, should thus be traitor to them. 
And he who can take heart in life after this dire 
calamity has chanced to him, has the shallowest 
of natures, or the bravest. 

20. Can we wonder that the redoubted 
Hebrew champion should abandon all desire of 
life, and seek nothing but a glorious farewell to 
it ? Can we wonder that the poet felt his 
existence shattered when those of his own 
household mocked and betrayed him ? Never 
shall the world perceptibly advance, till this foul 
contagion has vanished first from the household, 
and then from the mart and the senate, and all 
men's eyes and lips shall tell with truth the 
feelings of the heart. 



VI. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TIME AS 

IT APPEARS IN 

SAMSON AGONISTES. 



I., The pomp of kings and the glory of 
armies fade with the passage of time. They 
soon leave the page of the past inscribed with 
marks that were invisible in their day. Living 
in their shadow as we do, they seem to us 
to surpass all other features of human life. 
They fill the eye of fame and dwarf the modest 
world. How puny seem the efforts of peaceful, 
unroyal man to raise an echo of his deeds or 
words ! Drowned is every common voice in 
the loud music of courtly pageant and the dread 
clarion of war. And history as-^it has been 
written has perpetuated the lie ; on its pages 
mankind seem to be but the toys of heroes and 
monarchs who walk colossal above their heads ; 
it is battles and royal progresses it has re- 
corded, as the steps in the path of humanity. 
We grow weary of the bloodshed and the tinsel, 

II 
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and turn for relief to the via dolorosa of the 
lowly and suffering ; and along it we see the 
marks of the bleeding footsteps of man, as he 
has toiled up the steep that leads to heaven. 
Vanished are the pilgrims of the countless ages 
past, not even a headstone to mark their graves, 
not a living thing to cherish their memory. 
Only the blood-marks of their agony remain to 
tell of what they were, and what they suffered, 
blood-marks in the travail and exhaustion and 
sickness that still dog every exercise of our 
energy. 

2. It is here we begin to see the true sphere 
of history. The echoes of marching armies die 
down ; " pennon and plume and flashing lance" 
gleam for a moment in the sun and are gone 
And then it is we know that it is within the 
being of man history finds her arena. The most 
solitary thinker, the lowliest of workers, may 
take a larger place in it than the most conquer- 
ing hero. For every step of humanity upwards 
means a spiritual and not a material conquest. 
Wars, even the most patriotic, imply a retro- 
gression of the human system towards the 
brute. Whatsoever teaches man to think or 
feel more nobly, to resist the tyranny of base or 
selfish thought, whatsoever raises him in the 
scale of spiritual being, is the true historic event. 
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The mastery of this strip of earth, or the defeat 
of that section of mankind, weighs as nothing In 
the destiny of the world. It is the effect upon 
the habits and soul of man that is of import. 
Has he gained more power over Nature, or 
better, has he gained more power over his own 
nature ? These are the questions we have now 
to answer before we can tell whether an action 
or thought or movement will be "writ large" 
upon the page of history. 

3. It is, then, to the science, and art, and 
literature of an age we must look for its place 
in the annals of mankind. What has it con- 
tributed to the advance of man's nature ? How 
has it aided the world in its weary struggle up 
the hill of time .-' What has it done to overturn 
the tyranny of our mortal past and give us 
steady footing in the flood of circumstance, and 
against the assault of decay and anguish and 
sorrow ? Has it ennobled our conception of life 
or softened the evil passions that still bear sway 
within us and within all the forms of our 
existence ? Such are questions on whose 
answers depends the final decision of history 
upon it. 

4. How complete a change does this bring 
about in our view of the civilisation of the 
past ! We no more fall down and worship at 
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the feet of our blood-stained heroes ; we cast 
our tinselly idols from their thrones and leave 
their pomps and glories in the dust that covers 
them. The fame of those who have been 
esteemed great has fallen dumb ; and the lowly 
and obscure who have added to the wisdom of 
the ages come forth into the light of glory, 
a halo round their head. We feel that our 
great men have often been the least known 
in their time ; for they have had little care 
to woo the breath of multitudes, provided their 
legacy to man survives. " Fit audience, though 
few " is enough for them, provided their teach- 
ing passes out through general belief into 
human nature in the years that lie beyond their 
grave. If only by their work man should 
progress upon the dolorous way that leads 
upwards from his animal nature, then little care 
they whether their name should be forgotten or 
live. 

5. Great books are thus the truest records of 
their period ; they embody the best that their 
time can give ; they tell the spiritual history, the 
only real history of it, in letters as clear as fire ; 
they have no reserves for posterity ; for their 
writers were scarcely conscious of the truth of 
the picture they were painting, nay, scarcely 
knew they were painting a picture at all. And 
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of a period, that is ever the best delineation 
which is only half conscious of its reality. 
Vanity and prejudice enter into all posturing 
and portrait-painting for posterity ; and the 
shallower an age, the further do these withdraw 
contemporary annals from truth. In all work 
that bids for fame, conceit becomes the main 
ingredient, and that rises to its highest mock- 
sublime where men are busy with frivolous 
pleasure -and that alone. In such an age we 
must look for its human advance, and the true 
mirror of its best, in the scorned work of 
wise solitude and obscurity. A noble book, 
if the time has persecuted its genius enough to 
make him produce one, is the greatest treasure 
and the best history it can afford. 

6. And no age needs a noble book to 
illuminate it so much as that of the Restoration ; 
its distinctive literature is so frivolous, if not 
foul. The drama of the court and the lyrics of 
the courtiers are products of that mocking spirit 
which is the negation of all true life ; and now 
none can read them, so shallow, so repulsive 
are they. What after-ages, have treasured 
from it was the scorn of the flippant and 
licentious cavaliers, the rejected and despised 
of all the men of fashion of the time. If we 
could live again in the England of Charles 
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the Second, we should hear no word of its 
books that were to live, unless we sought the 
obscure Puritan circles of the suburbs of 
London or the peasant frequenters of con- 
venticles down in the provinces. The exiled 
and persecuted amongst the men of education, 
and the lowly and despised amongst the 
religious were the true critics of that time ; 
they knew the works that were to be a 
possession for ever, whilst the fame of fashion- 
able circles was evanescent as the breath that 
made it. And that is ever so ; those who pride 
themselves on being the arbiters of reputation 
are led by the surface currents of social and 
literary life, and never sound the depths that 
lie underneath ; they are but the echoes of 
shallow culture and despise the emotions and 
thought that down amongst the people are 
about to surge up and make a new world of the 
age to follow. The great book of a period has, 
therefore, to remain obscure for years, finding a 
small audience of enthusiastic readers till it has 
come to touch the hearts of the half-educated 
multitude, the mass that read but a few books 
in a life-time ; and then it flames up into a 
force that almost remakes the fabric of society. 
The critics and leaders of literary fashion begin 
to hesitate about their scorn and condemnation 
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of it, and end by eating their words and finding 
all the recognised formulae fulfilled by its art. 

7. Such is the history of Bunyan's Pilgrim! s 
Progress and of Milton's greatest poem?, 
Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes. They 
anticipate the world of the French Revolution 
and the nineteenth century. They address a 
public that was to begin its rise a century after, 
that was to bring America to the first rank of 
nations, and to make England a new power 
in politics, literature, religion, and art. The 
first addresses Puritan rusticity that was to be 
the middle class of our own century, the sturdy, 
colonising, and progressive element of the 
English race. The latter two address Puritan 
culture which was to purify English literature 
after the French Revolution and elevate 
English science and art into new forces in 
Europe. From them we can tell of a stratum 
of readers that finds no place in recorded 
history. In the political and social annals of 
the period we can find no mention of the sober 
element of the English nation that had raised 
the rebellion against the Stuart tyranny and 
brought it to a successful and republican issue, 
that had founded the American colonies, that 
had produced a genius like that of Cromwell. 
Without Bunyan and Milton we might almost 
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conclude that at the Restoration it had been 
annihilated. They reveal to us that it was still 
the true marrow of the nation, that, though 
wiped out of public records and silent, it still 
held to its strong beliefs and was gathering 
force unseen for its ultimate resurrection. 
Without these authors and their last books 
to tell of its existence, we should have been at 
a loss to explain the phenomena of Methodism 
and Evangelicalism that appeared in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century and laid the 
foundations of our own period ; we should be at 
a loss to explain the strength of the nascent 
American Commonwealth that in its young 
fervour was able to beat back the armies of 
England ; we should fail to see why English 
morality grew suddenly so elevated as to 
demand the abolition of the slave trade, to free 
the press, and to purify politics and literature. 
All these phenomena would have appeared, not 
developments, but sudden and inexplicable 
breaks in the sequence of history, had we 
not The Pilgrims Progress and Paradise Lost 
to light up the dark corners of the Restoration 
period. The Stuart court with its ring of 
parasites was but an incubus upon that nation, 
which was willing to brood and grow strong in 
silence, till science gave it the power through 
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manufacture and commerce to force its way up 
again to the surface. The mere appearance of 
these great books in the era write out for us a 
portion of its history that would otherwise be 
unknown. 

8. But Samson Agonistes does more for us. 
It gives us direct historical pictures of the time. 
No one who has read any of the literature of 
the court of Charles the Second, or seen any 
account of its morality and proceedings, can 
doubt the meaning of Philistia and her lords in 
the drama. Indeed, we have worse pictures of 
the Restoration license and riot from the 
Cavalier side itself than we have in this Puritan 
play. We have not much against these im- 
moral courtiers, when we are told that they had 

" Sword -players, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 
Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics," 

to afford them amusement. And from inde- 
pendent sources we know how fond Charles 
was of these professional pleasure- makers. 
London, and especially the neighbourhood of 
the court, was a continuous scene of revel, of 
human life and energy abandoned to the pursuit 
of frivolous pleasure. And Dagon's feast, as 
described in the play, is nothing but the daily 
carousal around "the merry monarch." . The 
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great amphitheatre in which the Philistine lords 
sat as spectators is but a generalised description 
of the theatres and places of amusement that 
were patronised by Charles in the city. There 
his courtiers sat around him and caroused in 
presence of the crowd that thronged under the 
open sky ; and when " sacrifice " to their 
bestial god, the god of debauch and pleasure 
"had filled their hearts with mirth, high cheer 
and wine," they turned to their sports. Pipes, 
and timbrels, and armed guards, preceded the 
mummers and dancers and gymnic artists ; and 
the mob "rifted the air" "with a shout;" 
whilst the flatterers and parasites of' the royal 

buffoon, 

\ 

" Their hearts jocund and sublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, " 

" chanted their idol," pleasure. Nay, we know 
that on days when criminals or others were to 
be executed, the public and the court kept 
holiday, flocking to Tyburn as to a festival ; 
and the wildest scenes of debauchery occurred 
before the scaffold. There is therefore, no 
exaggeration in the picture Milton gives of 
their enjoyment of the torture of their victims. 
The city rang with joy on the day of the 
disinterring and gibbetting of the bones of the 
great dead Puritans, and the living ones were 
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pilloried, or beheaded, or hanged, drawn and 
quartered, to the sound of drums and trumpets^ 
and shouts from the populace. These brufal 
revenges and the inhuman delight in them were 
special characteristics of the age and the court 
of Charles. For they were not confined 

"to the common rout 
That grow up and perish as' the summer-fly.'' 

It was the most influential and most fashionable 
of the courtiers that indulged their savage 
passions most upon the giant Puritanism, the 
giant that had defeated their boasted chivalry, 
and driven it in rout from the kingdom. And 
now they had got it in chains and "eyeless in 
Gaza at the mill with slaves," this was their 
trivial retaliation. 

9. And undoubtedly we have in Harapha a 
portrait of the champions of the Restoration. 
He has the haughty airs of the Cavaliers, 
bedraggled in the mire of long years of 
vagabondism ; instead of the courtly generosity 
that comes from many generations of un- 
questioned patriciate, there is a swaggering, 
roistering insolence that is but the other side of 
cowardice. The taverns and gambling-rooms 
of the Continent had been the schools they had 
passed through in the meantime ; the duel. 
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unguided by any sense of honour or dignity, 
had been the sole exercise of their old military 
enthusiasm and skill. Their nomad life had 
failed to give them the virtues of the nomad ; 
their ragged pretence of courtliness and gallantry 
had given them only his vices. And now that 
they had returned to wealth and position, they 
used them only for vulgar display and riot. 
The dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the First had represented as one of their 
favourite comedy characters upon the stage, 
a vapouring shameless bully, who pretended to 
great military success and invincible prowess, 
and yet shrank before the least show of courage 
on the part of those he attempted to browbeat ; 
he had hung on the skirts of some continental 
war for a year or two, and then returned to 
England to eke out a living by sycophancy and 
bluster ; his morals were as ragged as his 
manners ; his sense of shame was as blunt as 
his regard for truth ; and nothing could put him 
out of countenance. The best specimens of 
him were good-humoured, like Falstaff and Sir 
Toby Belch ; the worst were shallow sneaks, 
like Pistol and ParoUes, or fawning braggarts 
like Ben Jonson's Bobadil. This caricature of 
Shakespeare's time is, strange to say, the proto- 
type ol the Restoration courtiers. And they 
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are their own testimony to this. For the only- 
serious plays they would tolerate on the stage 
were tremendous melodramas, whose hero was, 
like themselves, an insolent, shameless tyrant, 
delighting in tawdry parade and high-flown 
vapouring. Even Dryden, great satirist though 
he was, had to condescend to write such grandi- 
ose stuff. And one of the courtiers themselves, 
the Duke of Buckingham, had only to make 
adroit quotations from these bombastic plays, 
when he wished to put burlesque speeches into 
the mouth of his caricature of such swaggerers 
— Drawcansir — in his " Rehearsal." 

10. Compared with this self-portraiture of the 
Carolan courtiers, Milton's Harapha is almost a 
flattering picture. He has the pompous stride 
of the Restoration roisterers, and their haughty 
look; "his habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance." He boasts of his ancestry and deeds 
like a shoddy aristocrat. He is brave with his 
tongue, but finds ready excuse for avoiding 
combat when offered. He takes the greatest 
pleasure in exulting over a fallen enemy, and 
taunting him with his chains. Some of his 
speeches might almost be quotations from the 
Cavalier pamphlets of the time ; for they accused 
the Puritans of succeeding in the civil war by 
diabolic means ; 
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" Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms, 

had not spells 

And black enchantments, some magician's art, 
Armed thee or charmed thee strong ;" 

and when the Puritans replied, like Samson, 
that their trust was in the living God, the 
unmanly retort came — 

" You he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people and delivered up 
Into thine enemies' hand." 

They confessed that they deserved all and more, 
but held that in fair combat, if it were but granted, 
they would prove again whether God was on 
their side or not. But the haughty cowards 
professed to disdain such combatants, and called 
their deeds in the civil war " murder, revolt, 
robbery." 

" with thee a man condemn'd, a slave enroU'd, 
Due by the law to capital punishment ? 
To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. " 

And the unequal contest generally ended with 
a threat from the swaggering man of the court — 

" By Ashtaroth, ere long thou shalt lament 
These braveries, in irons loaded on thee." 

Nay, we can almost imagine some of his phrases 
quoted from the personal controversies in which 
Milton engaged : 

" To combat with a blind man I disdain ; 
And thou hast need much washing to be touched ;" 
"no worthy match 

For valour to assail 

to stain his honour, 

But by the barber's razor best suhdu'd." 
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Such are the unmanly taunts in which the 
Restoration controversialists dealt ; and there 
may have been some basis for them in Milton's 
poverty-stricken and neglected household, and 
in the long hair which, contrary to the custom 
of the Roundheads, he wore. 

11. But there was another side to the Cavalier 
character, though closely connected with this 
haughty scorn and cowardly taunt. If we could 
trace back the development of a braggart, we 
should probably find one of his earlier stages 
marked by great femininity and pretence of 
refinement ; and finding these unfit him for 
the rough battle of the world, as he falls away 
from position and money, he resorts to the 
petty treachery and lies that naturally belong to 
the effeminate nature in man ; these too failing, 
his immorality begins to appear in his manners, 
and the deeper he goes into the slough of 
neglect and poverty, the more he brazens it out, 
and his last stage is that of the swaggerer. But 
some of the exiled and restored Cavaliers must 
have retained their first refined effeminacy and 
love of falsehood, which come out as so promi- 
nent features in Charles the First and his 
courtiers. 

12. It is this phase of Cavalier life that 
Milton embodies in Dalila. Nothing strikes us 
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SO much in the controversies that preceded the 
Civil War as the scorn the reformers had for 
the effeminacy of the court and for the pride 
that the courtiers took in their flowing locks, 
their gorgeous dresses, their lace, their plumes, 
and their scented finery ; and this natural con- 
trariety increased between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, grew as their quarrels passed into 
war, and war into rout of the one party ; the 
Puritans grew extreme in their sober simplicity, 
their opponents extreme in their love of show in 
dress. And the Chorus, when it describes the 
approach of Dalila, seems almost as if quoting 
from some satire on the court of Charles the 
First ; 

" But who is this, what thing of sea or land ? 
Female of sex it seems 
That so bedeckt, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire 

With all her bravery on ; 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, a damsel train behind." 

And the mock sentiment and tears were monop- 
olised by the followers of the defeated King, 
as against the stern self-control of Cromwell's 
Ironsides. 

13. Another feature common to Dalila and 
the Cavaliers was the ease with which they 
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accommodated their conscience and arguments 
and promises to the exigencies of the moment ; 
they would hesitate at no lie, however direct 
or gross, provided it misled the enemy. And 
at last, like Samson, the Parliamentarians 
ceased to trust their words, however eloquent 
or seductive or plausible. It was one of the 
features of the character of the King that drove 
opposition into, rebellion and fury ; none could 
rely upon what he promised ; what he professed 
to do for the good of the parliament or the 
country generally, turned out- to be for selfish 
ends or for some favourite ; his usual defence 
was that he was weak, but, as Samson replies, 
" all wickedness is weakness," weakness to 
stand by the right, weakness to resist tempta- 
tion ; he pretended in his worst measures to 
love his people ; but " love seeks to have love," 
and their 

" love how could he hope, who took the way 
To raise in them inexpiable hate ? " 

He betrayed them again and again, and let his 
parasites prey upon them and tyrannize over 
them. He pleaded that it was religion, the 
religion of his wife and advisers, that it was the 
public good as interpreted by Laud and 
Strafford, that led him to betray them. The 
reply of the Puritans was that treachery and 
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untruth broke "the law of nature, law of 
nations," and his prompters were 

" but an impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds." 

And as for religious motives, that is no true 
religion which inspires a lie ; 

" gods unable 
To acquit themselves and prosecute their foes, 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 
Of their own deity, gods cannot be." 

Failing to convince the rebels, the advocates of 
Charles tried to bring about reconciliation by 
promising amendment of all wrongs and " re- 
doubl'd love and care " in the future, and then 
finding this met with as much distrust, they 
gloried in their injustices and crimes, and raised 
the standard of war. 

14. But even on the side of the champions of 
the people and their rights, all was not well. 
Samson upbraids his nation with deserting him, 
when he was doing his best for their cause. 
Again and again dissension grew up on the 
parliamentarian side, till at last the strong hand 
of Cromwell, the natural product of a time of 
civil war, had to seize the reins of state ; the 
Commonwealth had to develop into a dictator- 
ship. First one section tried to force its views 
on the party and had to be mastered; then 
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another wished to take the power out of the 
hands of the army, and had to be thrust aside. 
At last when the great dictator died and his son 
proved too feeble for the task left to him, the 
true patriots and republicans, like Milton, who 
wished to be done with all monarchy, hoped 
that the time had come for the realisation of 
their dream. But General Monk and the 
half-hearted parliamentarians brought in the 
Philistines, Charles the Second and his crew, 
and handed over the Samson of England, the 
root-and-branch Puritans, bound, maimed, and 
blinded, into their hands to do with them as 
they would. And the indignities these degen- 
erate Cavaliers heaped upon Nazarite Puritan 
England one can realise only by reading 
between the lines of this drama, with its fierce, 
smouldering hate of the licentious court, its 
sorrow over the dream unrealised, and its con- 
fidence that the future will give truth and right 
the mastery. The play, in short, is the last 
will and testament of the persecuted poet, his 
dying confession of his thoughts on the history 
of the past, and his prophecy of that which was 
to come. 

15. And like all the utterances of the dying, 
if- t-aWpc; q snerial sicrnificance. For thev have 
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seem to be looking through the shadows that 
hide the dreamland beyond the grave, and 
seeing dimly the truths that flit away from the 
borders of life. Long before the last flicker of 
intelligence has shot up in the eye and vanished, 
there is a gradual detachment of the being from 
its earthly surroundings ; it is set apart like the 
nun that has taken the veil, and we fear to utter 
any voice lest it seem profanation in the great 
presence ; the cries of life, that echo through 
the air without, jar on our ears like blasphemy 
beside the altar. Scarce dare we whisper across 
this fate-pregnant stillness. The silence is 
broken only by the trepidant ebb and flow of 
the sufferer's breath, or the half-caught sob of 
the watcher's thought. Some great emotion 
seems to heave the dying breast at intervals, as 
if the dim eyes were gazing out at a spectacle 
that overwhelmed their sight. And the earthy 
exhaustion throws the soul back into the panting, 
nerveless body. 

16. Who can draw the veil that hides the 
infinite ocean fringed by death, and yet live 
amongst men ? Even when our fancy conjures 
up the presence of some loved form that has 
vanished beyond, we shrink in horror at the 
sight ; our mortal vision is not made to bear 
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more feel death. Even the shameless vapour- 
ing and pretentious vanity of youth are at last 
silenced before this dread enigma that obtrudes 
its unavoidable question on the brightest of 
life. The poor conceit that takes irreverence 
for wit, and is so shallow as to count a flippant 
laugh a proof of superiority to serious aims, 
even this despicable abortion of the human 
spirit so common amongst youths in crowds, 
turns coward before the darkness that harbours 
such spectral thoughts and forms. There is no 
emotion or attitude of mortal that can transcend 
this great awe. Steadily we drift through the 
years towards the dim horizon that bounds our 
little life. Whither we go we but obscurely 
divine. What is our destiny beyond the twi- 
light ? Of that we are, even with the staunchest 
of creeds, ignorant as a child. After the long, 
weary struggle of life, when the darkness is 
closing round us, we are still, as far as surety of 
the fate it holds is concerned, but " infants 
crying in the night." 

17. Is it wonder then that not the strongest 
can check the rising sob within the shadow of 
the dread unknown ? Is it wonder that we 
cherish the farewell look or saying before the 
dark curtain falls ? Even from the lethean 
pools of sleep, the last thought of the night 
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snatches a meaning it would not bear " amid 
the blaze of noon," and it colours the visions 
that float mistlike athwart the dull surface of 
their stagnant waters. Surely from the belt of 
dream that encircles life, the ebbing soul must 
catch some light " that never was on sea or 
land," some hint of the immeasurable depths of 
being it is about to sound. A prophetic gleam 
enkindles the wisdom of those who hear the 
footsteps of death behind them, a wandering 
ray as from another world. There is something 
more spiritual and significant in the words of 
the wise and far-seeing, as they unloose the 
earthly ties that bind them to life, and the 
shadows of the grave gather around them ; they 
love the tongueless solitude that anticipates the 
everlasting silence, and seldom utter word, so 
meagre and common sounds human voice in the 
spaces of infinitude, 

1 8. Hence when the final bond is severed, 
and we know them to be but a memory, a new 
meaning breathes into their last words ; their 
sayings have within them the shadow of coming 
death ; and across the grave they seem to echo 
out of the land of shadows, telling in some 
mystic way that which we never can truly know 
within this " muddy vesture," the secret of the 
" immortal longings " in us. And on the far 
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dim future they cast gleams that carry a strange 
prophetic force ; but this we see with doubt and 
hesitance until the ages have rolled past and 
left them written in letters of fire upon the page 
of history. It is the mystic meaning of this last 
work of our great poet that the revolutions of 
our times have lit up with prophetic splendour. 
Now we know the noble faith that bore him 
across the gulf of time and showed him how 
the tyrannies of earth would fall and crush the 
tyrants, how the pure and lowly of heart, the 
loved of God, would conquer in the end and 
drive the crew of Comus from the fair garden 
of life. 

" Nature within him seemed 
In all her functions weary of herself ; " 

and he felt that he would " shortly be with them 
at rest." And with his back thus towards the 
unworthy past, and death in front, the sheen of 
coming years lit all his face, and down the vista 
of the ages his eyes could see the whole world 
shaken, and a new creation rise. 
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